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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


American freedom is threatened so long as the world Communist 
conspiracy exists in its present scope, power, and hostility. More 
closely than ever before, American freedom is interlocked with 
the freedom of other people. 


President Eisenhower, State of the 
Union Message, January 7, 1954. 


_ As one views the stated objectives of the Communist conspiracy, 
se clearly outlined in the writings of the Communist leaders, it be- 
comes strikingly clear that the future of the American nation is 
inescapably interwoven with the future of freedom-loving peoples 
everywhere. Both in practice and in theory, the Soviet Union has 
sought to spread the principles of Marxism, which have been revised 
in the light of both Leninist-Stalinist practice and Russian traditions 
and historical development. Hiding behind expediency and temporary 
compromise, the goal of world revolution has colored, if not guided, 
Communist thinking from the earliest days of the movement. In 
today’s highly interdependent world, events in even the remotest of 
areas can assume critical significance. Whenever and wherever the 
Soviets succeed in extending their influence, the threat to American 
security becomes manifoldly greater. Every subversion of freedom, no 
matter where it occurs, brings the goal of Communist world hegemony 
closer to realization. Every action by the United States in support of 
those countries threatened by Soviet expansionism is a formidable 
obstacle to this threat and greatly strengthens the American position. 

In order to preserve American freedoms from the menace of 
Soviet imperialism, it is necessary to find that policy which can best 
resist the expansionist activities of the Communist world. The requisite 
condition for establishing such a policy is a thorough knowledge of 
the Soviet Union and how its transforms its aims into practice. 
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Through this presentation of the methods employed and the policies 
followed by the Soviet Union in response to the different conditions 
in the various areas of the world, the Board of Editors hopes in some 
small way to provide a better understanding of the tactical and 
strategical operation of contemporary Soviet foreign policy. The reader 
will also see more clearly the problems facing the makers of American 
foreign policy. It is only through an alert and well informed public 
opinion that a healthy influence can be exerted upon those leaders 
who are responsible for the formulation of foreign policy. 

While the focus of attention in this issue has been concentrated 
on Soviet activities in those areas where they have -not yet been able 
to extend their influence, an illustration of the techniques which have 
brought success to the Soviets is presented in the article on Eastern 
Europe. Because of the unique conditions of the Chinese experience 
and the veiled character of Sino-Soviet relations since 1949, a discus- 
sion of this subject has not been included in this issue. While this is 
a notable omission, the Board of Editors feels that it neither defeats 
the purpose nor detracts from the value of this survey. It is hoped 
that both the discussion of the motivations of the Soviet leaders and 
the speculation on what can be expected from the Soviets in the future 
will prove provocative and challenging. 











STALINISM 
AND THE WORLD CONFLICT 


by R. C. Tucker 


A graduate of Harvard, Mr. Tucker recently returned from an 
eight-year assignment as attaché in the American Embassy in 
Moscow. While there, he served as Editor-in-Chief of the Joint 
Press Rearing Service. He has now turned to the academic field. 


The observer of international affairs who traces the course of the 
great East-West conflict which emerged in the aftermath of the sec- 
ond World War sooner or later finds himself face to face with the 
problem of its underlying causes. This is a problem of much greater 
difficulty and complexity than that which arises in explaining the 
majority of international conflicts. The existence of a multitude of 
sovereign states, each pursuing its own national self-interest in a 
highly interdependent world, inesecapably gives rise to friction and 
conflict between states of varying degrees of seriousness. However, 
the sources of these conflicts usually lie close to the surface of events 
and are not difficult to discern. They are generated by objective col- 
lisions of national interests and tend to subside when and if the par- 
ticular situations which cause them are satisfactorily resolved. 

The postwar conflict between Russia and the Western democra- 
cies has been a conflict of a different order. While most international 
conflicts arise out of local issues, the issue here is not one that can be 
localized. Like external symptoms of an organic disease, the many 
different conflicts which have broken out on the surface of East-West 
relations since the end of the war, ranging from the deadlocks in nego- 
tiation and the cleavages in the United Nations to the grim trials of 
strength in Berlin and Korea, have been phenomena of a secondary 
character stemming from and reflecting a conflict down deep in the 
sources of events. This basic conflict and its causes will form the 
theme of the discussion that follows. 

There is a general observation which must first be made in order 
to place the problem in its proper perspective. The basic conflict has 
been essentially one-sided both in its origin and in its driving force. 
Surveying the sequence of events beginning in 1944 and 1945, we see 
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the Soviet government acting from the outset as though there were 
an East-West conflict in prospect or in progress, while Western 
diplomacy kept operating for some time on the premise that this was 
not, or at any rate need not be, the case. The attempts of the Western 
powers to restore independence to liberated states and enlist Soviet 
cooperation in administering occupied territories encountered growing 
difficulties. At every key point of East-West contact — in the nego- 
tiations between heads of state and foreign ministers, in the relations 
between Soviet and Western representatives in the capitals of East 
European countries, in the dealings between the occupation authorities 
in Germany, Austria and Korea — Western representatives encoun- 
tered multiplying signs of Soviet aggressiveness and intransigence. 
Only gradually and reluctantly did the leaders of Western policy come 
to the conclusion that the Kremlin’s policies were forcing upon the 
democracies a new struggle of deadly earnestness and consequence. 
Defensive countermoves were called for and appeared in various 
forms — the program of aid for Greece and Turkey and, at a later 
date, rearmament and the Atlantic Pact. In Moscow these counter- 
moves were presented to the Russian public as evidence of the West’s 
aggressive intentions toward a peaceful U.S.S.R. and as justification 
for the sacrifices which were demanded of the Russian people in order 
to build up the Soviet war machine. However, the fact remains that 
all through the period of conflict the Soviet posture has been offen- 
sive and the Western posture defensive. The source of the basic con- 
flict lay in the East, and the conflict was joined by the Western 
powers because they had no alternative; it was imposed upon them. 
Hence we must look to Soviet policy for an explanation of the origin 
of the cold war. 

The basic conflict grew out of the aggressive policies followed by 
the Soviet government after the war, but it would not be entirely ac- 
curate to say that these were its root cause. To get at this root cause 
we must probe into the state of mind of the men who were responsible 
for the decision to follow these policies. The prime mover of the con- 
flict is the mentality of which postwar Soviet foreign policy has been 
a projection. We do not know at the present time just how great the 
influence of Stalin’s individual personality was in the shaping of post- 
war Soviet policies, although there is reason to believe that his was a 
dominant role. Let us, at any rate, designate the mentality underly- 
ing the basic conflict as ‘‘Stalinist,’’ leaving aside the question of the 
extent to which it represents an individual or a collective phenomenon. 

The ‘‘Stalinist mentality’? is one which appears to have very 
strong affinities with a common variety of neurotic condition known 
to psychology as the ‘‘aggressive type.’’ This condition has been 
analyzed in detail in the works of the late Dr. Karen Horney, and at 
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this point we shall digress briefly to describe some of its characteris- 
ties. It stems, like all neuroses, from a ‘‘basic anxiety,’’ which Dr. 
Horney defines as a feeling of being isolated in a world conceived as 
potentially hostile The aggressive type responds in the spirit of a 
struggle. He seeks safety through being tough and strong and through 
gaining power and control over others so that they will no longer have 
the capacity to hurt him. This involves him, so to speak, in a private 
‘‘eold war’’ against people around him, most of whom will not readily 
submit to the total domination which is the only kind of relationship 
with others affording him a sense of security and satisfaction. In 
keeping with these trends, he develops a philosophy of life which looks 
upon the world as the arena of a ruthless struggle of all against all. 
This reinforces his tendency to value strength above all else as the 
equipment for successful living. In this struggle of all against all, 
taking the offensive appears to him to be the best defense: ‘‘To hit 
back or — preferably — to hit first appears to him (logically!) as an 
indispensable weapon against the crooked and hostile world around 
him. It is nothing but intelligent, legitimate self-interest.’’? The at- 
titude of persons of this type toward other people is permeated with 
a fundamental animosity which runs the entire gamut from covert 
distrust to violent outbursts of vindictive rage. The neurotic not 
only harbors this permanent animosity toward others but, what is 
equally important, assumes that others harbor the identical feeling 
toward him: ‘‘He is convinced that everybody at bottom is malevolent 
and crooked, that it is only wisdom to regard everyone with distrust 
until he has been proved honest. But even such proof will readily 
make room for suspicion at the slightest provocation.’”* It is important 
to note that all this tends to set in motion a process of impairment of 
the neurotic’s personal relations which grows worse and worse in a 
vicious circle. In other words, whether or not others actually do re- 
gard him with the hostility which he imputes to them, his own hostility 
and the aggressive behavior springing from it will eventually tend to 
turn them against him in self-defense. This, however, merely rein- 
forces him in his conviction that they were hostile toward him all along, 
and he responds with still greater hostility and still more aggressive 
behavior, which tends to arouse an even stronger reaction against him, 
and so on. If we transpose this process from the sphere of personal 
relations to the sphere of political relations, we will have a fairly 
faithful representation of the inner dynamics of the postwar conflict 
between Russia and the West up until the time of Stalin’s death. 


1 Karen Horney, Neurosis and Human Growth (Norton, New York, 1950), p. 18. 
2 Ibid., p. 206. 
8 Ibid., p. 199. 
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Returning now to the ‘‘Stalinist mentality,’’ let us now dni 
several significant ways in which it parallels or reflects a neurotic 
condition of the type which we have described here in highly simpli- 
fied terms. It is not difficult to see the parallel between the neurotic’s 
‘*basie anxiety,’’ derived from the feeling of being isolated in a hostile 
world, and the Stalinist picture of Russia as an isolated fortress of 
socialism besieged on all sides by an angry host of capitalist states 
bent on closing in upon it and destroying it at the first convenient op- 
portunity: here we have the familiar doctrine of ‘‘capitalist encircle- 
ment.’’ Although on the surface this is an ideological construction 
rather than a psychological attitude, the tremendous adherence to the 
doctrine in the face of events and facts which go to invalidate it points 
to the need for a psychological interpretation. On the one hand, we 
find that the entire war-time experience of Russian alliance with two 
mighty ‘‘capitalist’’ states, the United States and Great Britain, failed 
to unseat the belief in a hostile capitalist encirclement, which re- 
emerged in Soviet writings as soon as the war was over. On the other 
hand, we find this same belief being maintained years later in the 
face of an entirely new set of facts which clearly called for some 
modification of it. In August, 1951, the theoretical organ of the Soviet 
Communist Party, Bolshevik, reported that readers were suggesting 
in letters to the editor that it was no longer justified to speak of a 
‘‘eapitalist encirclement’’ in view of the fact that the U.S.S.R. was 
now bordered largely by countries with Communist regimes. Such a 
view, replied this authoritative voice of Stalinism, was entirely mis- 
taken: ‘‘Certain comrades have erroneously construed the establish- 
ment of a people’s-democratic system in a number of countries border- 
ing on the U.S.S8.R. as liquidating the capitalist encirclement. Evi- 
dently, these comrades have looked upon the capitalist encirclement 
as a purely geographical conception, which is, of course, entirely 
wrong.’** In January, 1953, this same journal, now published under 
a new name, Kommunist, made the still more striking statement that 
‘*so long as capitalism remains in the principal capitalist countries, it 
would be wrong to speak of the liquidation of the capitalist encircle- 
ment.’’”> All this points to the conclusion that the concept of a cap- 
italist encirclement fulfills certain powerful psychological needs rooted 
deep in the Stalinist mentality. 

Secondly, the neurotic’s conception of the world as the arena of 
a struggle of all against all is the foundation of Stalinism as a phil- 
osophical creed. The Stalinist mind views struggle and warfare as the 
most fundamental and pervasive attribute not only of human existence 


4 Bolshevik, No. 16, 1951, p. 61. 
5 Kommunist, No, 2, 1953, p. 19. 
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but of the universe itself, which is seen as operating according to the 
dialectical law of the ‘‘struggle of opposites.’’ History is seen as 
revolving around the struggle of classes. The Soviet Union is pic- 
tured as locked in mortal combat with the forces of capitalism as a 
consequence of its historic mission as the ‘‘first shock-brigade’’ in the 
modern day class struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 
The notion of struggle as the essence of life likewise pervades the 
Stalinist image of the world beyond the Soviet borders. The world 
is seen as a tissue of ‘‘contradictions’’ pitting not only class against 
class and group against group in each individual country but also 
colonies against metropolitan countries and each metropolitan country 
against all others. And even inside the supposedly monolithic Soviet 
society, the Stalinist mind sees development as proceeding through 
‘‘non-antagonistic contradictions’? which nevertheless necessitate a 
ceaseless ‘‘struggle of the new against the old.’’ The obsession with 
the notion of warfare and struggle is the source of Stalinism’s furious 
rejection of every manifestation of ‘‘reformism,’’ a philosophy which 
implies that improvement in human affairs can on occasion come about 
by peaceful means. 

Thirdly, the profound hostility which permeates the neurotic’s 
attitude toward persons around him and especially toward actual or 
potential rivals in the competitive struggle has a counterpart in the 
underlying unfriendliness or animosity toward foreign governments 
which is such a familiar feature of the Stalinist mentality. This is a 
primary source of the deviousness and secretiveness which the Soviet 
government customarily displays in its dealings with foreign govern- 
ments and their representatives. For reasons of policy, expressions of 
animosity have to be kept in check in certain areas of foreign rela- 
tions, such as Soviet relations with other Communist states. However, 
as the experience of Tito and other foreign Communist leaders has 
shown, the animosity itself and the suspicion and distrust which it 
breeds are always lurking in the background of these relations even 
if no sign of it appears upon the surface. No such restraint is op- 
erative in Soviet relations with ‘‘capitalist’’ states except during pe- 
riods of temporary alliance dictated by tactical imperatives, such as 
the period of the Soviet-German pact and the period of the wartime 
coalition with the Western democracies. In this sphere free rein 
can be, and is, given to the underlying animosity, with the result that 
hostility builds up to an explosive intensity against the foreign gov- 
ernment or governments which happens at any given time to be in the 
forefront of opposition to Soviet policy, as the United States govern- 
ment has been in recent years. One important corollary of this basic 
animosity is the need to believe that foreign governments are actuated 
by an equally deep or even deeper animosity toward the Soviet Union. 
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It is therefore an unshakable article of the Stalinist faith that the 
capitalist world is plotting the destruction of the Soviet system, that 
the motives of bourgeois governments in their dealings with Moscow 
are sinister and hostile and that any friendly gestures they may make 
are hypocritical. This makes it seem imperative for the Soviet govern- 
ment and people never to relax their ‘‘revolutionary vigilance,’’ which 
connotes an attitude of always remaining suspiciously on the lookout 
for machinations by potential enemies who are assumed to exist in 
every quarter, including the U.S.S.R. itself. 

One final neurotic trait which has its counterpart in the Stalinist 
mentality is the worship of material strength and the profound fear 
of being or seeming weak in any respect. (One recalls in this context 
the famous question attributed to Stalin: ‘‘How many divisions has 
the Pope?’’) In internal policy this attitude manifests itself in a 
willingness to subordinate every other consideration, including the 
morale of the Soviet people, to the one overriding goal of amassing 
economic and military strength. The obsession with strength also 
shows up in the vast amount of public attention bestowed upon the 
Soviet armed forces, and in the glorification of the power and might 
of the Soviet state which became such a prominent theme of Soviet 
propaganda writings during the postwar years. It is interesting to 
observe in this connection how Soviet propaganda found itself in some- 
thing of a quandary in its ‘‘peace campaign’’ of recent years. Although 
the ‘‘peace’’ propaganda was anything but peaceful in tone, the Soviet 
authorities were apparently afraid that the outside world might sus- 
pect elements of Soviet weakness behind it. In this campaign, there- 
fore, it became the rule for Soviet press articles to conclude with an 
emphatic warning that the Soviet Union’s desire for peace was not to 
be construed as a sign of weakness or fear of war. The anxious em- 
phasis upon this point is a good illustration of Stalinism’s need always 
to be and appear strong. To the Stalinist mentality the only formula 
for security is overwhelming material strength. 

Certain broad lines of policy flow logically from the psychological 
attitudes and the image of the world discussed above. In domestic af- 
fairs an all-out effort to build up a position of impregnable economic- 
military strength is obviously indicated. In foreign policy the need 
to cope with an international environment regarded as implacably 
hostile dictates an agressively competitive course of conduct calculated 
to weaken and divide Soviet Russia’s adversaries and simultaneously 
to expand the orbit of Soviet power and influence whenever an oppor- 
tunity to do so presents itself. The logical long-range goal of this for- 
eign policy is world hegemony, which means a global preponderance 
of power in terms of territory, population, resources, and military 
potential. Nothing less than this would seem to the Stalinist mentality 
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to provide Russia with effective insurance against potential attempts 
of the hostile environment to crush and destroy it. In other words, 
the establishment of predominant control over the international en- 
vironment is seen as the only possible means of coming to terms with 
it. Three main strategies recommend themselves in this ceaseless drive 
to better Russia’s relative position in the competitive struggle. Firstly, 
Russia should encourage and support pro-Soviet movements and other 
oppositional tendencies in foreign states and their dependencies so as 
tc weaken these states as much as possible and keep them off balance. 
Secondly, it should endeavor to exploit and accentuate the discords 
between opponent-states in order to obstruct them from joining forces 
against it. And thirdly, it should seek whenever possible to incor- 
porate neighboring countries or territories within the Soviet orbit in 
order to bring a greater and greater area of the hostile international 
environment under control. We may call these three lines of action 
the strategies of harassment, division, and expansion. For each of the 
strategies the Communist ideology provides an elaborate doctrinal 
rationalization. The strategy of harassment is rationalized as ‘‘sup- 
port for the foreign proletariat and its class organization in the strug- 
gle to realize their legitimate demands and for the national-liberation 
struggle of the oppressed peoples in the colonial rear of imperialism.’’ 
The strategy of division is rationalized in terms of ‘‘contradictions 
rending the camp of imperialist powers.’’ And the strategy of expan- 
sion finds ideological justification in the proposition that the Soviet 
Union, as the base and homeland of a world-wide proletarian revolu- 
tion, must give its support to other peoples in their ‘‘revolutionary 
struggle for liberation from imperialist bondage.’’ Viewed through 
the binoculars of Marxist-Leninist doctrine, the expanding periphery 
of Soviet power appears as the outward growth of the world revolu- 
tion. 

With reference to the strategy of expansion, the question arises 
as to the methods which appear to the Stalinist mentality as feasible 
for the purpose of extending Soviet control over neighboring countries 
and territories. The international environment, as we have said, is 
regarded as implacably hostile, but it is also regarded as extremely 
powerful and dangerous. Therefore, the constant quest for oppor- 
tunities of Soviet expansion is combined with a certain elementary 
tactical caution in the Kremlin lest any reckless aggressive act on its 
part mobilize all the potentialities of the capitalist encirclement for 
destructive action and bring down catastrophic consequences upon the 
Soviet Union. An open act of Soviet armed aggression, regardless of 
how successful in attaining its immediate objective, would upset the 
strategy of division and bring about the always feared prospect of a 
showdown with a solid phalanx of capitalist powers ranged against 
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Russia. This tends to impose a limitation upon the means which the 
Soviet government is willing to employ to effectuate the strategy of 
expansion. Recognition of this limitation is reflected in the formula 
of ‘‘peaceful coexistence’’ of the two opposing systems. To the Stalinist 
mentality ‘‘peaceful coexistence’’ does not mean that the two worlds 
ean live together in amity, but merely that total war should be ex- 
cluded as a means of resolving the conflict between them, all lesser 
means being legitimate. In fact, ‘‘peaceful coexistence’’ is the Stalinist 
euphemism for the state of no-war-no-peace for which the West has 
coined the phrase ‘‘cold war.’’ 

Although these considerations militate against a sudden ‘‘adven- 
turist’’ move of a military nature which would risk all the fortunes 
and gains of the Soviet regime on one whirl of the wheel of chance, 
they do not rule out various moves of a more limited character in the 
pursuit of the strategy of expansion. One such move which appeals 
powerfully to the Stalinist mind is the war by proxy in which the 
Soviet Union adopts the pose of a neutral power while Communist-led 
forces subservient to it battle for control of new territory. The classic 
example of such an operation is the war in Korea. Secondly, oppor- 
tunities for Soviet expansion present themselves whenever there is 
any internationally acceptable excuse for the Soviet Union to move 
its armed forces into neighboring countries, as there was in the final 
phase of the defeat of Germany in 1944. In situations of this kind 
the strategy of expansion dictates the use of every possible means to 
perpetuate Soviet control over the occupied territories. The most com- 
mon means is the organization of Communist-dominated puppet 
regimes through which control can be exercised indirectly even if the 
Soviet occupation forces are eventually withdrawn. So long as Soviet 
policy operates within the outer limits of caution previously mentioned, 
possibilities of expansion are broadly limited to these two types of 
action. There are, however, exceptional situations in which internal 
subversion can accomplish the purpose without an outright military 
occupation (as in Czechoslovakia) or in which native Communist 
movements succeed in capturing control of countries by largely in- 
dependent military action (as Yugoslavia and China). As the Tito 
affair has shown, cases of the latter type pose for the Soviet regime 
the new and disturbing problem of consolidating and perpetuating 
its control over the victorious native Communist movement. Tech- 
niques of infiltration are used to reinforce the ties of ideological 
allegiance to the Soviet Union. 

Surveying the postwar course of Soviet policy in the light of this 
interpretation of its moving springs, we can understand that the op- 
portunities for expansion implicit in the Soviet occupation of Eastern 
and East-Central Europe were irresistibly attractive to the Stalinist 
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mentality, especially in conjunction with the immediate postwar weak- 
ness of the regimes in Western Europe and the precipitate withdrawal 
of American armed might. As Stalin implied by his speech of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1946, in which he charted an internal policy of concentration 
on building up Russia’s military-economic potential, it was understood 
in Kremlin circles that Soviet expansion was incompatible with con- 
tinued good relations with the Western democracies. However, the 
Stalinist mind could see no particular disadvantage in a break with 
the West because, as we have suggested, it assumed that in any event 
the real attitude of the Western powers toward Russia was at bottom 
crooked, malevolent, and self-seeking. Since no amount of Soviet ‘‘ good 
behavior’’ could alter this basic fact, the only logical course for the 
Soviet government to take was, in this view, to seize the initiative and 
consolidate its position in preparation for the duel for power which 
must inevitably result. The developing crisis of East-West relations 
found fresh focal points in the countries subjected to a divided oc- 
cupation — Germany, Austria and Korea. The Stalinist power reflex 
operated here as in countries wholly occupied by Soviet forces with 
the result that temporary boundaries of military occupation zones 
hardened into quasi-permanent lines of partition. Far from contemplat- 
ing an eventual withdrawal of Soviet power from these advance out- 
posts, Stalinist thinking was dominated by the idea of employing them 
— especially East Germany and North Korea — as bases for the in- 
corporation of the remaining parts of the partitioned countries into 
its power system. As the initial moves in this pattern of Soviet ex- 
pansion were carried out, the inevitable signs of Western hostile reac- 
tion (Churchill’s Fulton speech, for example) were seized upon in 
Moscow as evidence that the Western attitude toward Russia had been 
hostile from the very beginning, and Soviet propaganda unloosed its 
campaign of vitriolic recrimination against the Western powers which 
in so many ways set the tone of the postwar period. Hostility and 
tension mounted in the pattern of a vicious circle. 

During the critical years of 1946 and 1947 there appears to have 
taken place in the Kremlin a momentous re-assessment of the entire 
international situation in the light of postwar developments. Some of 
these developments were the westward advance of Soviet power into 
the heart of Europe, the temporary disappearance of Germany and 
Japan from the ranks of the powers, the instability of the postwar 
governments in continental Western Europe, the unforeseen serious- 
ness of the economic disorganization of the European economy as a 
result of the war, and of the detachment of East European resources 
from it, and the widespread ferment and unrest in Asia leading to 
the disintegration of European colonial empires and the weakening, 
in particular, of the British position in world affairs. Reflecting on 
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these events, the Stalinist leadership reached the conclusion that the 
time for a decision in the long-range Russian bid for a global pre- 
ponderance of power was already at hand, contrary to the previous 
assumption that it would come at some indefinite point in the future. 
The fact that such a reassignment did occur was almost clearly dem- 
onstrated by the theoretical attack launched in May, 1947, against the 
dean of Kremlin economists, Eugene Varga, who had predicted, on 
the basis of an unusually empirical-minded investigation carried out 
during and immediately after the war, that the capitalist system con- 
tained the prerequisites for at least a decade of ‘‘relative stabiliza- 
tion’’ after the second World War. Varga’s rather complacent picture 
of the slow steady march of a socialist economic revolution which 
would in due time prevail throughout most of the world was thrust 
aside, and in its place appeared the Stalinist apocalyptic vision of a 
life-and-death struggle between two opposing world camps centered 
respectively in Soviet Russia and the United States of America. The 
capitalist camp — gravely weakened by the war, shot through with 
domestic strife in every country, beset by insoluble economic problems, 
and wallowing in inter-capitalist contradictions—was viewed as being 
incapable of pulling itself together and bringing about a new period 
of ‘‘relative capitalist stabilization’’ comparable to that achieved in 
the nineteen twenties after the first World War. As a result of the 
second World War the scales of world power had come into even 
balance and now they were tipping in favor of the Soviet bloc. This 
appraisal called for a maximum effort to weight the scales decisively 
in the direction they were tipping. It dictated a policy not of con- 
servative restraint in foreign affairs combined wth consolidation of 
positions already won, but of bringing relentless aggressive pressure 
to bear upon the international environment in order to effect a further 
and radical improvement of the Soviet position at the expense of the 
rival camp. The main lines of this new Stalinist appraisal were visible 
in Zhdanov’s address at the founding meeting of the Cominform in 
September, 1947, and in Molotov’s anniversary speech of November 6, 
1947, which closed with the resounding ery: ‘‘ We live in an age when 
all roads lead to Communism !’’ 

Out of this reassessment of the international position emerged a 
whole series of offensive moves in Soviet foreign policy which were 
aimed either at enlarging the sphere of Soviet control or harassing 
Russia’s opponents. This inaugurated a second and increasingly bitter 
period of the basic conflict, which lasted from 1947 until Stalin’s 
death in March, 1953. During the early part of this new period the 
principal focus of Soviet pressure lay in Europe. Outstanding among 
its manifestations were the civil war in Greece, the creation of the 
Cominform, the desperate drive to obstruct the European Recovery 
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Program, the seizure of Czechoslovakia, and the whole sequence of 
Soviet policy moves in Germany which culminated in the blockade of 
Berlin. In the face of ever stiffening Western resistance, as shown in 
the Atlantic pact, rearmament, the airlift, and the new stability which 
the American aid programs helped to create in Greece, Turkey, and 
Western Europe (a resistance which was powerfully abetted by Tito’s 
revolt against Stalinist methods of controlling the Soviet satellite), 
the European phase of the Soviet offensive finally slowed down to a 
virtual halt. There was, however, no corresponding diminution of the 
impulse behind it. Meanwhile, the Communist victory in China of- 
fered a convenient opportunity to shift the main focus of expanionist 
pressure to East Asia where the situation in many lands favored the 
use of the war by proxy as the principal method of Soviet expansion. 
The Asian phase of the grand offensive came to a bloody but incon- 
elusive climax in the Soviet war by proxy in Korea. 

Stalinism’s supreme effort, undertaken from 1947 onward to 
prevent a new ‘‘relative capitalist stabilization’’ and to alter deci- 
sively the world balance of power by all means short of a general war, 
was a failure at virtually every key point with the notable exception 
of China, where the Communist success was a triumph for Russia but 
hardly: a direet product of Russian policy. The effort did, however, 
generate an enormous amount of international tension and set in mo- 
tion certain processes which adversely affected the Soviet position. 
These were the endeavors of countries outside the orbit of Soviet con- 
trol but inside the far larger orbit of Soviet ambition and animosity 
to set their affairs in order, strengthen themselves, and band together 
in defensive coalitions, like the Atlantic and Balkan pacts, and schemes 
for economic integration like the European coal-steel community. This 
meant that even in the absence of a general war the different elements 
of the Stalinist strategy had come into conflict. More specifically, the 
ruthless pursuit of the strategies of harassment and expansion had 
finally goaded the free world into a posture of unity and strength 
which made it much less vulnerable to the strategy of division than it 
had been previously. Nevertheless, so long as Stalin lived, no disposi- 
tion was manifested in Moscow to acknowledge this fact or to revise 
Soviet policies in the light of it. On the contrary, Stalin maintained 
stubbornly in Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R. that 
the contradictions between the leading capitalist states not only con- 
tinued to exist but were ‘‘in practice’’ even more potent than the 
contradictions between the two world camps. What were the implica- 
tions of this remarkable statement? In the present writer’s view, Stalin 
was covertly arguing here against anonymous Soviet advocates of a 
policy of greater restraint which would allow international tension to 
subside and might induce the free world to abandon its dangerous 
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new unity. He was saying in effect that this unity was merely super- 
ficial and could not long withstand the divisive tendencies inherent in 
the capitalist system, the unvoiced inference being that it was un- 
necessary to relieve the pressure and reduce the tension in order to 
disunite Russia’s adversaries. Stalin was thus blinking the fact that 
different elements of the Stalinist strategy had come into conflict and 
was insisting that the Soviet government should persevere in the 
policies which it had been following since 1947. Although this inter- 
pretation is speculative, there is a certain amount of indirect evidence 
to support it, particularly in the Soviet ideological writings of the 
period immediately following the Nineteenth Party Congress.® Stalin’s 
aggressive ‘‘shock-brigade’’ speech at the closing session of the Nine- 
teenth Congress certainly gave no inkling of an intention to decrease 
world tension, nor did the whole series of post-Congress events in 
Moscow, including the preparation for a new purge trial based on the 
trumped-up ‘‘doctors’ plot.’’ Although the Soviet government em- 
barked upon no spectacular new act of expansion during this period, 
neither was there any easing of pressure or release of international 
tension until after Stalin died. It is particularly noteworthy in this 
connection that the third anniversary of the signing of the Sino-Soviet 
treaty of alliance was marked by the publication in Pravda of an 
article by Mao Tse-tung in which he promised that the war in Korea 
would be waged on for years if necessary until the winning of 
‘*‘ecomplete victory.’ 

The death of Stalin came at a time of crisis for the postwar 
Stalinist foreign policy. The actions taken from 1947 on had failed to 
achieve a radical alteration of the world balance of power in favor of 
the Soviet bloc but did, on the other hand, produce a situation in 
which further efforts to realize this bold design were fraught with 
greater danger to the continued maintenance of formal peace between 
the Soviet Union and the Western coalition. There were indications 
that the crisis was apparent to some more realistic minds in Moscow 
and that they had advocated — without success — the idea of calling 
at least a temporary halt to the march of Soviet expansion in order 
to allow the war danger to subside and encourage the Western coalition 
to drift apart. Some of the foreign policy moves taken in Moscow since 
March of 1953 lend themselves to interpretation on the hypothesis that 
this ‘‘realistic’’ assessment prevailed among the new rulers of Russia 
once Stalin was out of the way. The reversal of Stalinist policy in 
Korea, implicit in the speedy conclusion of an armistice on UN terms 


6 See particularly the article by D. Chesnokov in Kommunist, 1953, No. 2, on 
Stalin’s speech at the Nineteenth Congress. 

7 Pravda, Feb. 14, 1953. See also the leading article in the issue for that date, in 
which Mao’s statement is singled out for quotation. 
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after Stalin died, would fit in with such an interpretation, as would 
a number of other steps taken to reduce tension. On this hypothesis, 
the present period would constitute a lull in the basic conflict, a respite 
allowed by the new Soviet leadership while it concentrates upon in- 
ternal affairs and upon the consolidation of international positions 
already won. Whatever its duration, the lull would represent no more 
than a change of tactics, leaving the long-range goal of Soviet foreign 
policy unchanged and the strategies for its achievement unimpaired. 

While there is no firm evidence to support a more hopeful inter- 
pretation of Russian foreign policy after Stalin, the possibility that 
time will bring a deeper change, a change not merely of pace but of 
direction, should not be dogmatically ruled out. The analysis presented 
here suggests that the driving forces behind the basic conflict between 
Soviet Russia and the Western democracies have been subjective 
in origin. Stalinism’s postwar offensive against the free world was not 
simply an effort to promote the national or imperial interests of Russia 
as a great power, although elements of national self-interest were 
prominent in it. Nor, on the other hand, was it a messianic quest to 
actualize an ideological image of the world, although ideological con- 
structions have undoubtedly played a part in the determination and 
especially in the formulation of Soviet policy. It represents, in a 
deeper sense, the translation into foreign policy of the animosities, 
ambitions, and obsessions characteristic of a neurotic personality. This 
focuses attention upon the personalities of the men in power in Russia 
both before and after Stalin’s death, and enhances the potential impor- 
tance of shifts in the locus of power within the Soviet hierarchy. It 
seems highly probable that Stalin, who wielded autocratic power in 
Russia for upwards of two decades, furnished the principal inspira- 
tion for the neurotic phenomenon which we have called the Stalinist 
mentality, although the foundations upon which he built were provided 
by history. The mentality can survive the man and live on in the 
policies of his successors, whose habits of political thought, after all, 
were formed and molded very largely under Stalin’s personal in- 
fluence. Nevertheless, the passing of Stalin may have opened up 
possibilities, which did not exist while he lived, for a change in the 
mind of Stalinism. 

Such a change would mean in essence that the judgments, delibera- 
tions, and actions of the men in power in Russia would no longer be 
dominated by a pathological psychology. The evolution away from 
this psychology would be manifested, firstly, in a drastic decline of 
the intense and pervasive hostility which appears to be the deepest 
mark of the spirit of Stalinism ; secondly, in a fundamental relaxation 
of the aggressive pressure against the international environment which 
stems as a strategic necessity from this hostility; and thirdly, in a 
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loosening of the compulsive rigidity of Stalinist thinking and behavior, 
which ultimately derives from the same source. The relaxation of 
aggressive pressure would not then be a mere tactical maneuver. It 
would signify the abandonment of the conviction that the only way 
to come to terms with the international environment is to secure 
contro] over it —the abandonment, in other words, of the drive to 
dominate the world. The basic conflict which the drive for world 
domination has generated would consequently tend to subside. Such 
an evolution would not be marked by any dramatic act of ideological 
heresy, although the resultant loosening of Stalinist rigidity would 
very probably lead to changes in the ideological sphere as well as in 
others (as the example of post-Stalinist Yugoslavia shows). Nor would 
it produce any sudden desire on the part of the Soviet leadership to 
withdraw from foreign affairs into a position of national isolation. 
On the contrary, the concept of Russia’s interests as a great power 
with manifold positions to defend and claims to assert in foreign 
affairs would come to the fore for the first time as the driving force 
behind Soviet foreign policy. In view of the present geographical 
spread of Russian power and influence, this means that very many 
thorny issues would remain to be resolved. However, with the subsiding 
of the basic conflict which has imparted to all these issues a pro- 
foundly malignant character, they would no longer be impervious to 
the devices of reason and the resources of diplomacy. 
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The peoples of the Soviet Union have a deep respect for the 
Japanese people, who are compelled to bear the yoke of foreign 
bondage, and they are confident that the Japanese will achieve the 
national independence of their homeland and will take the path of 
peace. 

Malenkov to the 19th Party Congress (October 1952) 


Japan is a key bastion in the defense of freedom in Asia. If 
Japan falls under Communist domination, all of Asia falls. 


U. S. Vice-President Nixon in Tokyo, November 19, 1953 


It has been stated often, but cannot be emphasized enough, that 
Japan alone of all the countries of Asia combines the features that 
enable a nation to operate and further develop a modern industrial 
society. The implications of this fact for the balance of power in Asia 
are understood on both sides of the Iron Curtain: the bloody battle 
in Korea was fought for the freedom of that country, but also in 
defense of the approaches to the Japanese islands. 

Ever since Japan’s defeat in the summer of 1945 the Soviet Union 
and the United States have been engaged in a contest over the future 
of Japan. Victory of Communism there would for the first time place 
a major industrial power under Soviet domination. That it would be 
an Asian nation would make this all the more significant. 

The last months of 1945 —a time when the Soviet Union was still 
occupied with the consolidation of its power in Eastern Europe — saw 
vigorous Russian efforts to prevent the United States from assuming 
the predominant role in the occupation of Japan. This was reflected in 
the Soviet proposal to nominate two supreme commanders (one, of 
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course, a Russian); the refusal to place Soviet units under an 
American Supreme Commander? and the suggestion that Japanese 
troops on the northern island of Hokkaido surrender to the Soviet 
army (an attempt to create a Soviet zone of influence in Japan) ; the 
reluctance to free Japanese prisoners of war (a valuable labor force 
and an asset in psychological warfare); a proposal to establish a 
Control Council for Japan (representing the four major powers and 
having control over the implementation by the Supreme Commander 
of the terms of surrender) ; and finally, the Soviet Union’s opposition 
to the establishment of a Far Eastern Advisory Commission in Wash- 
ington. 

Agreement was reached, however, on a basis which constituted 
essentially a victory for the United States. 


An Eleven-Power Far Eastern Commission in Washington was to 
be responsible for the formulation of over-all policy toward and in 
occupied Japan. Decisions were to have approval of the Great Powers 
in order to become effective. In the case of a deadlock within the 
Commission, the (American) Supreme Commander in Japan was to 
issue ‘‘interim directives.’’ These in turn were to remain in force 
until agreement could be reached. This left effective control in Ameri- 
ean hands. 


A second allied body was created in Tokyo. This organization, the 
Allied Council for Japan, composed of four members representing the 
United States, the Soviet Union, the British Commonwealth, and 
China, as agreed to by the Soviets, was not a policy-making body.® 
From the Council’s inception, Gen. MacArthur, with his rare ability 
for making known his convictions, left no doubt as to that organiza- 
tion’s advisory nature and on the whole considered it an unnecessary 
evil. Even so, the Allied Council was of some value to the Soviet Union 
as a sounding board for Soviet criticism and suspicions in regard to 
the occupation policy of the United States. 


Since the term ‘‘democracy’’ was being used by the Allies to 
describe two fundamentally different concepts of a good society and 
of the means of establishing it, there could not possibly be agreement 
between the Soviet Union and the United States in regard to the goal 
of the occupation —the ‘‘democratization’’ of Japan. In fact, from 
the very beginning, the Soviet representative in Tokyo expressed his 


1 The Russian proposal was defeated by the determined opposition of Ambassador 
Harriman. See John R. Deane, The Strange Alliance, pp. 278-9. 

2 As a result no Soviet troops participated in the occupation of Japan. 

3 For a discussion of the tug of war that preceded the establishment of the Far 
Eastern Commission and of the Allied Council for Japan, see George H. Blakeslee’s 
contribution to R. Dennett and J. E. Johnson (ed.), Negotiating with the Russians and 
James Byrnes, Speaking Frankl). 
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disagreement with many aspects of the Supreme Commander’s policies. 
Soviet criticism at first, however, appeared relatively mild. It was not 
in the Soviet interest to provoke a strong American reaction in the Far 
East — a reaction which might have seriously jeopardized Communist 
opportunities in China. 

There was disagreement in the Council over labor policy; agrarian 
reform ; decartelization; the question of the emperor’s war guilt; the 
newly-framed (occupation-inspired) constitution; the purge of na- 
tionalistic and militaristic elements; and eventually over the pace 
of repatriation of Japanese prisoners of war from the Soviet areas. 
The Soviet delegate declared himself dissatisfied with Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s policy, expressed suspicions in regard to U. S. aims in Japan, 
and offered substitute proposals inspired by the Communist concept 
of democracy. As tension between the Soviet Union and the United 
States increased throughout the world, the tone of the Soviet repre- 
sentative gained in acrimony. The American delegate to the Council, 
on the other hand, showed an increasing tendency to brush off Soviet 
objections and to confine himself to the reading of voluminous reports 
and lengthy statistical tables. 

Soviet policy in Japan during this period aimed at increasing the 
Soviet Union’s stature in the eyes of the Japanese working class, 
posing as the defender of the interests of the working man against 
American-supported ‘‘reactionary and capitalist machinations’’ while 
using every opportunity to weaken the social and economic fabric of 
Japanese society. In contrast to American policy which favored broad 
and moderate reforms, the Soviet delegate attempted to push radical 
measures. With the real power in the hands of the American Supreme 
Commander, Soviet pressure exerted in the Council was doomed to 
ineffectiveness, but the Russian views circulated outside the Council 
chambers by way of the Japanese Communist party. 

In prewar days little more than a Comintern appendage, the 
Japanese Communist Party — virtually stamped out in the nineteen 
forties by drastic police action — had emerged after the surrender for 
the first time as a legally recognized organization, free to agitate for 
its objectives. As the only political group which did not share in the 
responsibility for the lost war, the Party was in an advantageous 
position. Defeat and destruction, social unrest, and the ideological 
vacuum of the immediate postwar period constituted other factors in 
the rise of the Japanese Communist movement. Internal division among 
the socialists and the sudden growth of strong, but politically inex- 
perienced unions were of further assistance. 


4 In the nineteen thirties and forties many a prominent socialist had supported 
Japan’s expansionist policy. Some had even joined government-sponsored nationalist or- 
ganizations. 
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In accordance with the recommendations of Sanzo Nozaka, former 
Comintern official and returnee from Mao Tse-tung’s headquarters, 
the Japanese Communists in the immediate postwar period tended to 
play down the symptoms of developing American-Soviet friction while 
advertising their independence from abroad. ‘‘Direct liaison with the 
Soviet Union will harm rather than assist our movement,’ stated 
Party leader Kyuichi Tokuda in 1945, and a few months later the 
Communist Party organ carried a policy statement which denied 
rumor of a rift between the two Great Powers, proclaimed the ab- 
sence of any connections with international (Communist) organiza- 
tions, and characterized itself ‘‘the party of the Japanese people.’” 


There is no evidence that the Soviet Union or its Mission in 
Tokyo showed signs of dissatisfaction with the Japanese Communists’ 
‘‘independent’”’ stand. The international situation as well as local 
conditions suggested the Nozaka course. 


It was a widely-held belief among Japanese communists — a be- 
lief apparently shared by Soviet policy-makers — that in view of the 
existing local conditions (absence of Russian troops and presence of 
American forces in Japan) the road to a Communist Japan could best 
be prepared by building a popular ‘‘million-member party’’ on the 
pattern of France and Italy. This decision implied a toning down of 
talk about violent seizure of power (which would frighten away the 
moderate elements) as well as a cautious attitude toward the American 
authorities in order not to furnish them with a pretext for anti- 
Communist action. 


It must not be forgotten that the situation in China was then 
confused, and Communist violence in Japan might have prompted 
American intervention in the struggle in China; that relations be- 
tween North and South Korea were still in the border-clash stage; 
and that the People’s Democracies had not yet been fully consolidated. 
In short, the Soviet Union stood to gain little by forcefully opposing 
the United States in Japan as long as its own position in other areas 
showed signs of instability. Moreover, the outline of a resolutely anti- 
Communist American policy was at that time but faintly visible in 
Japan, and perhaps the Soviets still hoped that the United States 
might continue to reduce its strength in the area until the day when 
a sudden Communist thrust through Korea combined with insurrection 
in Japan could liquidate the American position in a single blow. More 
likely, however, would seem the interpretation that the East European 
pattern was also to be applied in the Far East. The Japanese Com- 


5 K, Tokuda, Naigai josei to Nihon kyosanto no nimmu (The Domestic and For- 
eign Situation and the Tasks of the Japanese Communist Party), p. 257. 
6 Akahata (Red Flag), April 7, 1946. 
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munists suggested that they were ready to participate in a ‘‘dem- 
ocratic’’ coalition government. They were ready, in other words, to 
attempt seizure of power by dividing the opposition and by eliminating 
it in installments, a maneuver that had been so successfully executed 
in Eastern Europe. 


Despite a good deal of criticism of American policy in Japan, 
an outright challenge was avoided until the beginning of 1950 when 
a policy shift was ordered by Moscow. In January, 1950, without a 
warning, the Japanese Communist Party became the target of Comin- 
form criticism as strategist Nozaka was severely reprimanded for his 
gradualistic approach.? Within a few weeks the Party adjusted itself 
to the advice so freely administered from abroad. Ever since, emphasis 
in Japan has been on anti-American agitation, and on preparation for 
violent action accompanied by a strengthening of the previously some- 
what neglected underground apparatus. The Japanese Communist 
Party was clearly now an arm of the Soviet Union. 


This new strategy in Japan was closely related to the larger 
picture of the Soviet Union’s international position while domestic 
considerations also played a certain role. By 1950 China was securely 
in the Communist orbit and the Soviet position in Eastern Europe 
was impregnable with the exception of Yugoslavia which had dem- 
onstrated the danger of independent development. On the other hand, 
prospects for an ‘‘overall Japanese peace treaty’’ (i., one including 
the Soviet Union) offering a better opportunity than the occupation 
status for influencing Japan’s future seemed slim. Neither was there 
much hope for a complete withdrawal of American troops stationed 
in Japan. The domestic picture was not less discouraging: Com- 
munist seizure of power through peaceful means had to be ruled out 
as a possibility as pro-American conservatives continued to command 
a solid majority in the Japanese Diet. Instead of teetering on the brink 
of revolution, Japan had gained a measure of stability and was being 
developed into an American position of strength. A reconsideration 
of strategy in and toward Japan was clearly in order. The decision to 
strike in Korea may have provided the final argument for bringing 
the Soviet Union’s Japan policy in line with the over-all strategy. 


Before considering the Soviet Union’s new policy some attention 
must be given to the Communist analysis of developments in and 
centering around Japan. 


7 For A Lasting Peace, For A People’s Democracy, Jan. 6, 1950. The Party at 
first would not believe the existence of such an article and denied that there was any 
basis for criticism. When a Tass dispatch quoting Pravada established the authenticity of 
the article, however, the Japanese Politburo executed an about-face and without much 
hesitation acknowledged the warning and revised its strategy. 
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To what extent such interpretations, the result of what is termed 
‘‘a scientific examination of objective and subjective conditions,’’ ac- 
tually is believed in by Soviet leaders and thus constitutes a point of 
reference for policy decisions is doubtful. Some, indeed, hold that the 
paraphernalia of Marxist and pseudo-Marxist analysis have never 
been more than means of concealing sheer power politics while they 
continue to be useful in maintaining among the Communist masses 
faith in the universal validity of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. In fact, 
the Communist analysis of developments in a given area is likely to 
change brusquely without a corresponding change in the ‘‘objective 
and subjective conditions’ being apparent to the non-Communist 
observer. Nevertheless, the writer is inclined to believe the Russian 
leaders to be prisoners to a considerable extent of their Marxian con- 
victions. That they are not necessarily blind to reality and to the needs 
of power polities does not constitute a contradiction. We may say per- 
haps that Soviet policy-makers view reality through the medium of 
glasses tinted by Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. 


Whatever the weight of ideological convictions in the formulation of 
Soviet strategy, there can be little doubt that the Communist analysis 
of developments in Japan is reflected in the Soviet Union’s policy 
toward that country. 

Whether we rely for information on Pravda or Izvestia and the 
statements of Soviet leaders, on international Communist organs or, 


for that matter, on Japanese Communist declarations, virtually the 
same picture emerges.® 


China and the Soviet Union, it is stated, made the decisive con- 
tribution to the defeat of aggressive Japanese imperialism creating 
thus for the first time the conditions for a democratic development 
in Japan. These powers, in Japan as elsewhere, are supporting the 
working class in its struggle against capitalist exploitation. On the 
other hand, the United States, it is asserted, under the cover of 
democratic reform has been laying the foundation in Japan for 
domination by American monopolistic capitalism. More recently this 
trend has become so obvious as not to permit of any doubt concerning 
the true aims of the United States in Japan. The Japanese are being 


8 Choosing at random among recent Communist literature for documentation of 
the Soviet interpretation, the reader is referred for instance to Pravda of Sept. 3, 1953; 
Izvestia of Sept. 12, 18 and 26, 1953; D. Petrov in New Times of Sept. 26, 1953; 
Malenkov’s speech before the 19th Party Congress as carried in L. Gruliow (ed.) 
Current Soviet Policies; For A Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy of 
Sept. 25, 1953; Akahata of Sept. 9, 1953; Kitarubeki kakumei ni okeru Nihon kyo- 
santo no kihonteki na nimmu ni tsuite-soan (The Tasks of the Japanese Communist 
Party in the Coming Revolution—A draft) of May 1950 or Heiwa keizai he no michi 
Nihon kyosanto keizai kaiho koryo-an (The Road toward Peace—The Japanese Com- 
munist Party’s Economic Liberation Program—A draft) of August 25, 1953. 
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rearmed, it is explained, under the pretext of defense against Com- 
munist aggression. The line continues: The objective of the American 
imperialists is to transform Japan into a colony for American capitalist 
exploiters and to reduce the Japanese people to the status of slaves 
and cannon fodder. In Japan, international monopoly capital is clearly 
in the driver’s seat. National dignity is trampled under the heel of 
the conquerors while the country is being built into a base of aggres- 
sion against the peoples of Asia. But the ‘‘healthy forces among the 
Japanese people’’ are valiantly fighting to regain peace and national 
independence. In this, we are told, they have the full support of the 
Soviet Union and China. 


Soviet policy, in accordance with this analysis of the Japanese 
situation, thus aims at severing the ties between the United States 
and Japan and at preventing the latter from joining an anti-Soviet 
alignment. As American diplomacy seeks to bring Japan into an 
anti-Communist security system, the Soviet Union is redoubling its 
attempts to prevent this from materializing. A variety of Soviet moves 
have resulted from this position, all designed to strengthen the 
neutralist movement in Japan. A neutral Japan, it is obvious, would 
be largely dependent on the good will of the Communist bloc for 
survival. 

Japan derives certain clear advantages from its alignment with 
the United States: protection against aggression and insurrection 
(guaranteed by the United States-Japan Security Pact), and a min- 
imum of social and economic stability maintained through American 
economic aid and technological assistance. Yet many Japanese believe 
that these advantages may in the long run prove less real while even 
now they are in part being offset by other factors. This view is con- 
sistently exploited by Soviet policy and used as a lever to detach Japan 
from the United States and the West. 


Continued military protection by the United States involves the 
stationing of American troops and the maintenance of American bases 
in Japan. In a country which is only emerging from a prolonged 
military occupation into national independence the adverse psy- 
chological effect of such a situation is understandable. Moreover, as 
recent United States foreign policy aims at an equitable division of 
the burden of anti-Communist defense also in the Pacific, Japan is 
under pressure to rearm. But rearmament, war, and suppression of 
civil liberties are still considered elements of an identical equation by 
many Japanese — and the United States is in part responsible for this 
state of mind.® Even beyond Japan’s borders, from, Australia to the 


® See Vice-President Nixon’s statement in Tokyo to the effect that the U.S. had 
made a mistake after the war in smashing completely the Japanese war machine. 
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Philippines, the remilitarization of Japan stirs up profound fears. 
This in turn is reflected in the relations of these countries to Japan. 

The problem of economic survival is foremost in the minds of the 
Japanese, but the feeling is widespread that the United States is not 
a natural trade partner for Japan and the American aid while alienat- 
ing China and the Soviet Union and fluctuating at the mercy of U. S. 
domestic politics, will eventually dwindle to a trickle. In short, the 
American solution is considered to be only a temporary one. Japan’s 
future, it is pointed out, requires intensification of trade with (Com- 
munist) China and with the Soviet Union. This strong desire to renew 
trade relations with the Communist bloc even at the cost of weakening 
(but without abandoning) the alliance with the United States is 
evidenced by the fact that even the conservative, pro-American 
Yoshida government has tacitly agreed to permit Japanese business- 
men to visit China and the Soviet Union in quest of business.!° This 
trump in the hands of the Communists is subtly displayed by the 
Soviet Union, and as Japan’s foreign trade deficit rises and Japanese 
economy leans more and more heavily on U.S. procurements, un- 
reasonable hopes for expanded trade with China and the Soviet Union 
as the ultimate solution to Japan’s precarious economic situation are 
being entertained. But Soviet leaders underline the relationship be- 
tween intensified trade relations and a more independent Japanese 
foreign policy, i.e., a neutralist stand. 

Apart from the promise of trade with China and repeated offers 
of Soviet lumber, coal, oil and manganese or the use of Soviet fishing 
grounds in Kamchatka and the Kuriles,!! the Soviet Union can offer 
other inducements. After having held an (unknown) number of 
prisoners for years, the Russians are now releasing them little by 
little.* Negotiations in this matter are used by the Soviet Union to 
impress upon the Japanese people the importance of regularizing its 
relations with the Communist nations, for technically Japan is still at 
war with the Soviet Union. There is also talk of certain territorial 
concessions in connection with a peace treaty,!* although it seems 
highly unlikely that the Soviets would ever relinquish South Sakhalin 
or a major part of the Kurile Islands. 

But the Soviet Union is also in an excellent position to apply 
pressure and to threaten Japan with the combined might of the 
communist bloc. Russian air bases are located only a few minutes from 
Hokkaido. Russian submarines might be able to strangle Japan. Com- 


10 As a result the volume of Japanese trade with Communist China is rising 
gtadua!ly, from a total of $350,000 in all of 1952 to more than $7,000,000 during the 
first 9 months of 1953 (Nippon Times, Oct. 31, 1953). 

11 See for instance Japan News Letter, Aug. 29, 1953. 

12 See Nippon Times, Nov. 2, 1953. 

13 See for instance New York Times, July 25, 1953. 
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munist China and the Soviet Union since 1950 are allied against the 
eventuality of a ‘‘rebirth of Japanese imperialism’’ and against the 
attack ‘‘by Japan or States allied with it.’"* The latter clause might 
be invoked against the United States and Japan. With Soviet ships 
drifting mysteriously ashore in Japan’® and Japanese fishing boats 
being seized a few miles off the coast of Japan, any strengthening of 
American military ties sharpens the acute feeling of apprehension 
felt by many Japanese. 

Keonomie inducements and military pressure are not the only 
facets of Soviet policy toward Japan. A third aspect, important 
though difficult to define, is closely related to the prevailing intel- 
lectual atmosphere of Japan. 


Imperialism and colonialism are still realities in the minds of 
Asians. British, French and Dutch power may have waned but the 
postwar period has seen a spectacular rise of American power. No 
American economic assistance, however selfless, can quiet the fears 
that are felt in the face of this overawing might. Resentment and 
anti-American feeling are the natural sequel, intensified wherever 
American assistance also entails military arrangements. To this must 
be added in the case of Japan the tradition of looking to Europe for 
inspiration. Sheer fear of American military and economic power, 
compounded by memories of racial discrimination, combine with a 
certain disdain for American cultural achievements to produce an 
atmosphere which is highly receptive to anti-American Soviet political 
and cultural propaganda. 


Such propaganda pours into Japan daily through the medium 
of the Japanese Communist press, through the host of front organiza- 
tions which capitalize on the understandable desire for peace and in- 
ternational friendship,’® through the good services of Japanese in- 
tellectuals,!* through broadcasts beamed at Japan, through interna- 
tional conferences, congresses and rallies in Moscow and Peking, 
through ‘‘progressive’’ films,!® through the use of indoctrinated 


14 Article I of the treaty stipulates that the contracting parties will render each 
other military assistance in such a contingency. 

15 The most recent case (at this writing still under investigation) is that of a 
small Soviet craft which landed in northern Hokkaido on August 8, 1953. It is alleged 
that a spy was put ashore. 

16 Such as the National Peace Committee and the Japan-Soviet Friendship Asso- 
ciation. 

17 Often special awards are given to pro-communist Japanese intellectuals. The 
most famous case is probably that of Prof. Ikuo Oyama, formerly at Northwestern 
University, who was presented on July 9, 1953, with the Stalin Peace Prize and granted 
an interview with Molotov. He also carried on (without his government’s permis- 
sion) negotiations involving the repatration of Japanese prisoners. 

18 Such films deal with the atomic attack,on Hiroshima or American bases in 
Japan and are effective in fanning public resentment against the United States. 
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former prisoners, through the ‘‘defunct’’ though still alive Soviet 
Mission in Tokyo,’® and finally, through the many Koreans who come 
ashore undetected. 

This combination of inducements and threats reinforced by Soviet 
propaganda is brought to bear on Japan in order to realize the Soviet 
Union’s minimum objective in Japan, i.e., to destroy its incipient ties 
with the United States and to make palatable to the Japanese people 
what at best can be a precarious state of neutrality. Once this min- 
imum objective has been attained steps would undoubtedly be taken 
to bring about Japan’s ultimate alignment with the Communist bloc 
of nations. 

The advantages to the Soviet Union of a neutral Japan are 
obvious: the United States would be denied the considerable economic 
and military potential of Japan, anti-Communist South Korea would 
be isolated and the prospects of alignment with the continent would 
appear to many increasingly attractive. All this would be but a pre- 
lude to Japan’s final role as an arsenal for the industrialization and 
militarization of Communist-controlled Asia and the Russian Far East 
and in turn would make the American position in Asia virtually 
untenable. 

An appraisal of recent Soviet policy toward Japan leads one to 
the reluctant conclusion that Soviet pressure is still far from having 
reached its full potential. True, Stalin in his New Year’s message of 
1952 significantly sent his best wishes to the Japanese people ‘‘in their 
courageous struggle for the independence of their country’’ and 
Malenkov a few months later expressed the opinion that ‘‘it would be 
foolish to think they (i.e. Japan, Germany and Italy) will not try 
in one way or another to wrest themselves from U.S. oppression’’ — 
an open invitation to resistance which was followed in turn, in the 
summer of 1953, by Malenkov’s confession of sympathetic understand- 
ing for the ‘‘healthy forees’’ of the Japanese nation which ‘‘are com- 
ing more and more to realize that the existing obstacle must be over- 
come and the national independence of their country upheld.’’ But 
so far the Soviet Union has engaged mainly in psychological warfare 
on a moderate scale. There have been neither spectacular concessions 
to lure Japan, nor serious threats, nor for that matter any concerted 
diplomatic campaign. And one asks oneself, why? For there can be 
no doubt about Japan’s importance to the Soviet Union. 

The explanation appears to lie in the present stage of Japan’s 
economic and political development. Reluctant though it is to push 


19 With the conclusion of the San Francisco peace treaty in 1951 the Soviet 
Mission is considered by the Japanese government to have lost its status since no 
diplomatic relations exist between the twa countries. The Mission, however, has re- 
fused so far to leave Japan. 
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rearmament in the face of public opinion and at the sacrifice of the 
already low Japanese standard of living, the conservative Yoshida 
government seems firmly allied with the West. This makes it unlikely 
that any maneuvers or concessions could bring about a significant 
shift to a neutralist position. The Soviet Union is thus biding its time 
— though, as shown, without being altogether inactive — in the convic- 
tion (shared even by many non-Communist Japanese )that the Yoshida 
policy must eventually fail as a consequence of the logic of economic 
factors and the not always rational political and intellectual currents. 
To many Japanese it is a foregone conclusion that American aid will 
not continue at the present rate which suggests that Japan must 
eventually seek support elsewhere. China and Russia in this view 
are ready-made markets and can supply what Japan needs most — 
raw materials for its industries. 

To hasten the fall of the anti-Communist Yoshida government 
the Soviet Union applies judicious dosages of promises and threats. 
If the present cabinet should find itself in serious difficulties an 
all-out Soviet diplomatic offensive may be expected. In the eventuality 
of a change in the political constellation, the shift to neutralism could 
occur, for apart from the Communists, the influential Left-Wing 
Socialists and Japan’s most powerful trade union association (Sohyo) 
have already embraced or gone beyond the neutralist stand. 
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I 


The impact of the West upon the agrarian cultures of Asia set in 
motion a complex revolutionary process. Everywhere its influence 
undermined political institutions, economic systems, social patterns, 
and beliefs of great antiquity, and thus engendered severe maladjust- 
ments in the structure of society. Amid the widespread disintegration 
of traditional ways of life and consequent cultural dislocation, men 
became frustrated and bewildered, strangers in their own lands. 
Finally, in protest they began to rebel, even though they did not 
clearly understand the causes of their discontent. Throughout Asia 
the twentieth century has been characterized by increasing awareness, 
among masses as well as elites, that the times were out of joint and, 
what is more important, by determination to set them to rights again. 
As an American statesman remarked not long ago, ‘‘Resignation is 
no longer the typical emotion of Asia. It has given way to hope, to a 
sense of effort, and in many cases to a real sense of anger.’”! 

The manner in which this spirit of revolt has manifested itself 
in Southeast Asia,? and the tempo and extent of its development, 
vary from country to country, but in general it has taken four main 
forms. By far the most important is nationalism, which here as 
elsewhere in colonial Asia is basically a revolt of indigenous peoples 
against alien political domination. This vast upheaval, one of the 
great watersheds of modern history, has resulted in substantial 
elimination of Western control throughout most of the area. Southeast 
Asian nationalism has not, however, been fully assuaged by inde- 
pendence. Where freedom has been attained, it persists in the guise 


1 Remarks by Secretary of State Dean Acheson before the National Press Club, 
January 12, 1950. See U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 22, No. 551, January 
23, 1950, p. 112. 

2 In this paper the term is used to include Indonesia, Burma, Thailand, Malaya, 
and Indo-China only. 
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of intense suspicion of the former imperial powers and aversion to 
any form of association with them. In part the revolt is also racial in 
content, the reaction of colored peoples to the white man’s arrogation 
of inherent superiority. They have resolved that they shall no longer 
be the instruments of Western ends, but rather ends in themselves. 
Conscious rejection of many Western ideas and institutions has also 
occurred, coupled with revalution of the abiding elements of autoch- 
thonous civilizations. Thirdly, the revolt has an economic aspect, which 
derives not so much from decline in material standards of living 
during the colonial period as from an awakened consciousness of the 
depressed condition common to the vast majority. There is mounting 
clamor for improvement in the economic condition of the masses, and 
a belief that this can be achieved only by thoroughgoing reforms and 
transformation of predominantly agrarian economies at least partially 
into modern industrial nations. Lastly, the spirit of revolt shows itself 
in a demand for reorganization of society in such a way that its 
privileges and opportunities are more equitably distributed. 

The Communist movement first intruded itself into this develop- 
ing revolutionary situation early in the 1920’s. The environment 
seemed to presage rapid growth. Marxist doctrine exercised a peculiar 
fascination upon many individuals within the small westernized middle 
class, from which came leadership of most native political organizations. 
It provided a plausible rationalization for the existing state of affairs, 
a dynamic program of remedial action, and faith to carry it out. It 
encouraged and justified nationalist revolt as an historic necessity and 
the visitation of condign punishment upon the imperialists. To the 
economically aggrieved it offered the vision of a richer, brighter 
future. Its emphasis upon state planning and management of the 
economy held no terrors for peoples historically accustomed to con- 
siderable state intervention, and who identified private capitalism 
with alien domination. For all it promised a new dawn of political 
equality and social justice. Nor were the repressive aspects of Com- 
munism in practice, so abhorrent to those nurtured in the liberal 
atmosphere of western democracy, especially repugnant. Southeast 
Asia had no tradition of respect for civil liberties. The right to vote 
can have scant meaning for peoples who must struggle to get enough 
to eat, and besides, the concept of the sovereign individual is meaning- 
less in a social context that has always exalted a collectivity — the 
family, clan, or nation. The apparent success of Communism in Soviet 
Russia since 1917, all the more brilliant because distance precluded 
close observation of its seamier side, furnished glowing inspiration to 
those who sought to follow its commandments. Russia’s feats of eco- 
nomic reconstruction, which were uncritically assumed to exceed 
what might have been accomplished by non-socialist means, and its 
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militant stand against imperialism, equated by Lenin with the most 
ruthless form of capitalism, aroused the admiration of colonial peoples 
and predisposed them to accept Communist leadership at home. 


II 


Prior to the end of World War II, Communist movements in 
Southeast Asia nowhere assumed major proportions, except perhaps 
in Indonesia. The Indonesian Communist Party was founded in May 
1920 and shortly thereafter affiliated with the Comintern. After a 
promising start, it committed the tactical error of instigating a 
premature uprising in 1926-27, in consequence of which the Party was 
outlawed and almost ceased to exist for the next fifteen years. In 
Indo-China a Communist Party was formally established in January, 
1930, although it traced its origins to the Association of Revolutionary 
Annamite Youth, set up by Ho Chi-minh in 1925 among Annamites 
living in South China. It was intermittently active in the decade 
before the Japanese invasion, especially after the Yenbay mutiny in 
1930, but was never conspicuously successful. Communism was in- 
troduced to Thailand and Malaya during the 1920’s, but its practical 
limitation to the local Chinese communities precluded any noteworthy 
development among the indigenous peoples. The movement was hardly 
known in Burma until just before the war. In addition to these parties 
organized along national lines, various other Communist agencies, 
such as the Pan-Pacific Trade Union and the International of Seamen 
and Harbor Workers, also operated in the area. Some coordination of 
Communist activities was attempted through the Comintern’s Far 
Eastern Bureau. Factional disputes were a frequent occurrence, and 
expulsions of deviationists from Party ranks took place with monot- 
onous regularity. In general it would appear that orthodox Party 
organizations accepted overall policy direction from the Comintern 
and faithfully adhered to major shifts in the Party line ordained 
by Moscow. 


This undistinguished record is to be explained primarily by 
the fact that political, economic, and social tensions in Southeast 
Asia had not yet become so acute that they encouraged the growth 
of radical movements. The power of colonial regimes, moreover, was 
still unquestioned and they were quick to crush dangerous radical 
tendencies. 


World War II greatly speeded up the revolutionary process. 
Extensive physical devastation in Burma, and to some extent in 
Malaya and Indonesia, together wtih universal disruption of normal 
international trade relations and the rapacious exactions of the 
Japanese occupation, caused acute economic dislocations and thus 
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heightened economic tensions already inherent in the area. Much more 
significant was the sudden and complete elimination of Western 
power, which dealt Western prestige an irreparable blow and provided 
the opportunity for unparalleled development of native revolutionary 
movements. At first the Japanese invaders were generally welcomed 
as liberators. Before long, however, their ruthless exploitation and 
wanton brutality alienated native support, and in the closing years 
of the war anti-Japanese resistance groups mushroomed. In many 
eases they were furnished arms by the Allies as a step toward hasten- 
ing Japan’s defeat, and their growth was further facilitated by the 
fact that Japan’s available forces were insufficient to maintain coutrol 
over its extensive conquests. 


III 


Local Communist Parties played an outstanding role in these 
events. They emerged from the war with heightened prestige and 
considerable political importance, and were thereafter in an ad- 
vantagous position to promote their own interests. Communist strategy 
in the several countries of Southeast Asia since 1945 is briefly surveyed 
below. 


Indonesia: For more than a year after liberation, the Indonesian 
Communist Party (PKI) supported the new republican government 
proclaimed at Batavia in August, 1945, in its efforts to negotiate a 
peaceful settlement with the Dutch. The PKI had never fully recovered 
from the repression that followed its abortive 1926-27 rising, and its 
conciliatory policy was dictated as much by the need for breathing 
space in which to reorganize and consolidate as by recognition of the 
necessity for safeguarding the republican regime. Under the stimulus 
of leaders recently returned from abroad, including Alimin and 
Sardjono, the Party quickly revived. Great efforts were made to 
infiltrate the republican government, armed forces, and trade union 
movement. A red army was created, and late in 1945 Alimin organized 
a leftist united front known as the Left Wing (SK) in a further step 
to bolster Communist strength. 

By 1947 the Party felt strong enough to adopt a more vigorous 
line. In May the SK reversed its initial support of the Linggadjati 
Agreement concluded several months before, and bitterly denounced 
the concessions made to the Dutch. Partly in consequence of this, the 
incumbent Sjahrir government was forced to resign in June. It was 
replaced by the radical Sjarifuddin and a cabinet that included 
fourteen members of the SK, of whom, however, only one was known 
to be a Communist. The new government, which brought the Com- 
munists to the threshold of power by legal means, did not long 
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survive. A Dutch blockade was causing severe economic distress, and 
in July they undertook ‘‘police action’’ which resulted in huge ter- 
ritorial losses for the republicans. Hostilities ended with the signing 
of the U.N.-sponsored Renville Agreement in January, 1948. Within 
a week Sjarifuddin was forced out by a right wing coalition that 
capitalized on his cumulative misfortunes and especially his negotia- 
tions with the Dutch. For several months thereafter the Communists, 
while reorganizing the SK on a broader basis as the People’s Demo- 
cratic Front and in other ways augmenting their popular following, 
continued to seek some basis of agreement with the new Hatta cabinet 
whereby the Front could rejoin the government. 

A crisis was precipitated by the return in August of the Russian- 
trained Communist leader Muso, who immediately replaced Alimin as 
head of the PKI. Reversing Alimin’s policy, Muso violently castigated 
the Hatta government and proclaimed that further compromise was 
out of the question. In September the Communist leaders withdrew 
to Madiun, and after seizing the city raised the standard of open 
rebellion. The revolt aroused little popular response, however, and 
was quickly crushed by government troops. Muso fell in battle, while 
Sjarifuddin and other leaders were captured and later executed. 

Since this debacle the PKI has been engaged in rebuilding its 
strength. Rank and file Party members were soon released from con- 
finement and resumed legal opposition to the government. Particular 
efforts have since been devoted to winning over the trade union 
movement, and it is believed that the Communists now control 75 
per cent of the country’s labor force. The Party has also tried, with 
some success, to infiltrate various armed factions still fighting the 
government. During 1952 the PKI adopted a ‘‘national front’’ tactic 
of seeking association with nationalist and leftist factions while 
moderating the more radical aspects of its program. In April it gave 
its support to an incumbent government for the first time since 1948. 
The measure of its recovery may be judged from the fact that it 
helped to bring down the Wilipo cabinet in June 1953, and is today one 
of the principal supports of the successor regime of Ali Sastroamidjojo. 

Burma: At the end of World War II, the most powerful political 
force in Burma was a resistance coalition known as the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League (AFPFL), which had an excellent wartime 
record and enjoyed immense popular support. For a year after libera- 
tion the British attempted to rule without League cooperation and to 
restore the prewar political structure in face of an almost universal 
demand for independence. In reprisal the AF PFL resorted to foment- 
ing indiscriminate strikes and stimulating anti-British sentiment 
among the general population. Open civil war was averted only by 
Britain’s capitulation in September 1946 to AFPFL demands for 
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immediate control of the governor’s Executive Council, and by its 
subsequent concession of full self-government. 


So long as the AFPFL and British remained at loggerheads, the 
Burma Communist Party (BCP), which was affiliated with the 
League, supported it and took a conspicuous part in trade union and 
strike activities. Friction developed, however, over BCP maneuvers 
to utilize the League for Party purposes, and a split was fore- 
shadowed in July 1946 when the Communist leader Than Tun was 
removed as Secretary General of the League. Decision of the AFPFL 
leadership, headed by Aung San, to negotiate with the British led to 
an open break. The Communists bitterly attacked this policy as a 
betrayal of Burmese independence, and pilloried Aung San for having 
‘‘surrendered to British duplicity.’"> In November the AFPFL ex- 
pelled the Communists from its ranks. 


From this time forward the BCP strongly opposed government 
policy. Some efforts were made during 1947 to reestablish AFPFL- 
Communist unity, especially after the assassination of Aung San in 
July, but Than Tun’s continued opposition to negotiations with 
Britain made failure inevitable. In the latter part of 1947 the BCP 
began to foster local Communist regimes in defiance of the central 
government. Then, following the shift in Communist tactics apparently 
laid down at Calcutta early in 1948, it resorted to direct action, insti- 
gating a damaging series of strikes and plotting open rebellion. The 
government countered suddenly in March by arresting as many 
Communist leaders as it could lay hands on. Than Tun escaped, 
however, and led his followers underground. Before long they were 
engaged in widespread guerrilla activities. 


The rebellion was never very successful. Communist forces were 
unable to stand up to government troops, and their cruel exactions on 
the peasantry alienated much popular support. Despite its insurgency 
the BCP also attempted to continue operations above ground. After 
the All-Burma Trade Union Congress was dissolved by the govern- 
ment in 1948, party members promptly infiltrated the successor 
Burma Trade Union Congress to such an extent that the government 
had to purge its top leadership in the fall of 1950. Later that year a 
pro-Soviet Burma Workers’ and Peasants’ Party was formed. It 
contested the 1951-52 elections and won a handful of seats. Since 1952 
Communist guerrilla activity has steadily declined, and early in 1953 
Prime Minister Nu reported that the ‘‘communist insurrection in 
Burma gradually is fading away.’ 


3 Quoted in S. B. Thomas, “Burma,” in L. K. Rosinger, ed., The State of Asia 
(New York, 1951), p. 307. 
4 Quoted by Arnold C, Brackman in Christian Science Monitor, January 21, 1953. 
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Thailand: Communism in Thailand is almost wholly limited to the 
large Chinese minority and much smaller Vietnamese community, and 
Party adherents in both groups have generally confined their activities 
to supporting the movement in their racial homelands. The absence of 
a colonial heritage, prevailing economic contentment and social 
stability, popular devotion to Buddhism, and the identity of Com- 
munism with an alien minority, have combined to discourage the 
growth of any form of radicalism among the indigenous population. 
Nor is Party strength especially great among the Chinese, although it 
undoubtedly increased after the Communist victory in China. The 
Thai government has occasionally reported discovery of Communist 
plots to seize power locally, but details on the seriousness of these 
threats are lacking. 

Malaya: Asin Thailand, the Communist movement in Malaya has 
always been associated with the alien Chinese community. The 
Malayan Communist Party (MCP) played a distinguished role in the 
wartime anti-Japanese resistance, organizing an effective Malayan 
People’s Anti-Japanese Army (MPAJA) that included Malays and 
Indians as well as Chinese. Its extortionate levies on the peasantry, 
however, combined with the effects of deliberate Japanese policy, 
greatly exacerbated racial tensions in Malaya during the war years, 
with the result that the Communist movement failed to augment its 
non-Chinese strength significantly after 1945. 

Although the MCP did not oppose the British return in 1945, its 
main objective was clearly the attainment of power in the not too 
distant future. The MPAJA was ostensibly disbanded, but actually 
perpetuated in disguised form, and only a small portion of its arms 
turned over to the authorities. For the time being the MCP devoted 
itself to fomenting difficulties in the economic field. Rapidly organiz- 
ing a nationwide network of Communist dominated unions headed by 
the Pan-Malayan General Labor Union, it made two attempts early in 
1946 to cripple the government by general strikes. Both were fore- 
stalled by stringent countermeasures, and several important leaders 
arrested and deported. For the next two years the MCP adopted a 
more moderate policy, while attempting to strengthen its hold on the 
trade union movement and opposing successive British plans for 
Malaya’s future constitutional structure. Tightening British controls 
and the government’s vigorous efforts to direct unionism into non- 
political channels, however, together with the transparent character 
of MCP ambitions and its continued exactions from the Chinese 
community, resulted in steadily dwindling support for the Com- 
munist movement. 

In the spring of 1948 the Communists launched an insurrection 
aimed at driving the British from the country. To a considerable 
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extent it succeeded in neutralizing the large Chinese element, but 
never won any widespread popular backing. From its inception the 
rebellion has been characterized by sporadic attacks on mines and 
plantations, and by savage acts of isolated terrorism, but not by open 
warfare. The insurgents were able neither to disrupt the economy nor 
to gain enough territory to establish a soviet regime. Steady British 
pressure has slowly whittled down the rebel forces, and since 1952 
Communist activity has noticeably declined. 

Indo-China: The most important resistance movement to take 
shape in Indo-China during the war was the Vietminh, or League for 
the Independence of Vietnam. Although actually a coalition of 
resistance groups, its hard core was the Indo-Chinese Communist 
Party and its leader the veteran revolutionary Ho Chi-minh. The 
Vietminh succeeded in organizing large guerrilla forces, and by the 
spring of 1945 had carved out a considerable ‘‘liberated zone’’ in 
northern Tonkin. When Japan surrendered in August the Vietminh 
moved swiftly to fill the vacuum. A provisional government was 
established at Hanoi, and everywhere the Vietminh, in cooperation 
with other elements as necessity dictated, seized control. Early in 
September the new regime, which claimed authority over Tonkin, 
Annam, and Cochin China, declared its independence. 


British troops who landed at Saigon in September undertook to 
assist the returning French in their efforts to oust the local revolution- 
ary regime. The Vietminh could not stand against such opposition. It 
soon went underground and resorted to guerrilla warfare, which has 
continued in Cochin China ever since. In the north the Chinese 
occupying forces were less solicitous of French interests and pro- 
longed their occupation for several months, during which time they 
refused to permit the French to return. Shielded by this protective 
cloak the Vietminh solidified its position and was firmly entrenched 
by the time the Chinese finally withdrew late in February 1946. 
Opportunism on both sides then dictated the signature of an agree- 
ment between the Vietminh regime and France a week later. By its 
terms France recognized the Republic of Vietnam as a free state 
within the French Union, while the latter acceded to entry of a French 
army into northern Indo-China. 

Relations between the Vietminh regime and France quickly 
deteriorated when it became apparent that the two parties defined 
the term ‘‘free state’’ differently. The Republic looked for complete 
independence with only nominal ties to France, while the French 
sought to hedge their grant of freedom. In these circumstances all 


5 Consideration is given only to the development of Communism in Vietnam, 
which is the most important country in Indo-China. 
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subsequent negotiations ended in failure. Before long violence flared 
up, and in December the Vietminh launched a full scale attack on 
the French. Its government took to the hinterland, and from that time 
on unremitting civil war has continued. 

Although in its early years the Vietminh had the appearance of 
a broad nationalist coalition, it was apparently subject to Communist 
leadership from its inception. After the outbreak of civil war the 
coalition character of the movement gradually changed as the Com- 
munists winnowed out unreliable elements and more openly acknowl- 
edged their control. The Indo-Chinese Communist Party had been 
formally dissolved in November, 1945, and replaced by an Association 
for the Study of Marxism, but was reconstituted early in 1951 as the 
Vietnam Party of the Working People. The new organization im- 
mediately proclaimed its leadership of the independence struggle. 
Early in 1950 Ho Chi-minh announced that the Republic of Vietnam 
was willing to establish diplomatic relations with other governments. 
Recognition by Communist China and the Soviet Union soon followed, 
and since then Ho has received extensive material support from China. 


IV 


The extent to which Communist Parties in Southeast Asia have 
been responsive to central direction, from Moscow or elsewhere, in 
the postwar period is unclear. It is generally assumed that until 1949 
the vehicle for dissemination of instructions from the Soviet Union 
was the Indian Party. The shift to a more active policy in 1948, 
foreshadowed in Zhdanov’s speech at the founding conference of the 
Cominform® and later elaborated in Zhukov’s Bolshevik article on 
‘‘The Sharpening of the Crisis of the Colonial System,’ was ex- 
haustively discussed at a great Communist meeting at Calcutta in 
February of that year, and it is probable that Southeast Asian Com- 
munists received instructions concerning the new line on that occasion. 
At the present time coordination is apparently the responsibility of 
the Permanent Liaison Bureau of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, set up at Peking late in 1949 at the Conference of Trade 
Unions of Asia and Australasia. This conference also confirmed the 
insurrectionary policy adopted the previous year. Liu Shao-chi, chief 
theoretician of the Chinese Communist Party, summed up the policy 
when he declared in his keynote speech that ‘‘It is necessary to set up 
wherever and whenever possible a national army which is led by the 


6 See For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy, organ of the Information 
Bureau of the Communist Parties in Belgrade, No. 1, November 10, 1947. 

7 E. Zhukov, “The Sharpening of the Crisis of the Colonial System,” in Bolshevik, 
Moscow, No. 23, December 15, 1947, pp. 51-64. 
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Communist Party, and is powerful and skilful in fighting the 
enemies . . . Armed struggle is the main form of struggle for the 
national liberation struggles of many colonies and semi-colonies.’’® 

In Indonesia, Burma, and Malaya postwar Communist tactics 
appear to have followed a single pattern to a considerable extent, as 
reference to the outlines of Communist Party strategy makes apparent, 
and such a pattern clearly suggests central, coordinated direction. It 
is less applicable, however, to Thailand and Indo-China. The truth 
would seem to be that while orthodox Communist leaders in Southeast 
Asia are devout followers of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist faith, diversity 
in local circumstances requires considerable freedom for tactical 
interpretation. The Soviet Union is far away, moreover, and few local 
leaders have had the benefit of training in Moscow. Most of them 
lack a mature grasp of Communist theory, and this, combined with a 
natural and intense chauvinism, inclines them to greater independence 
and an inveterate tendency to deviationism. In general, however, the 
orthodox Parties have tended to follow the prevailing line and to 
acknowledge the primacy of Soviet leadership. Red conquest of China 
brings a great new center of Communist power much closer to the 
scene, and will presumably result in tighter discipline. Whether the 
main responsibility for overall direction remains in Moscow or has 
shifted to Peking, is impossible to determine. 


V 


After more than three decades of continuous activity in Southeast 
Asia, Communism has made substantial progress only in Vietnam and, 
to a much lesser extent, in Java. Its basic tactic has been to capitalize 
on the indigenous revolutionary process and to offer leadership to the 
varied forces of revolt. To this task it brought a coherent doctrine, 
discipline, a talent for organization, and fanatical zeal. Why have 
these qualities not been sufficient to win over the entire area? 

There are many reasons. In the first place, revolution in South- 
east Asia has been primarily a struggle for independence, and 
nationalism does not necessarily stimulate political and economic 
radicalism. It finds expression in many diverse movements, and 
alternatives to Communist leadership of the nationalist revolt have 
always been present. On the other hand, the economic and social 
content of revolution, upon which Communism feeds, have so far been 
incipient rather than manifest. Economic conditions throughout most 
of the area, while depressed by Western standards, are good in com- 
parison with other parts of monsoon Asia; it is no accident that the 


8 Quoted in M. Sacks, “The Strategy of Communism in Southeast Asia,” in 
Pacific Affairs, Richmond, Vol. 23, No. 3, September, 1950, p. 233. 
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areas of most acute economic distress, Java and the Tonkin delta 
region of Indo-China, are also the only places where Communism has 
sunk deep roots. Nor are social relations yet characterized by extreme 
bitterness and mutual hostility between classes. To be sure, an 
awakening is taking place, but it has not reached the stage where 
Communism can readily take advantage of it. Moreover, the Com- 
munists are not the only group that has espoused radical social and 
economic reform; it is an integral part of most non-Communist move- 
ments as well. It is also true that Southeast Asia has never been a 
prime objective of Communist world strategy. There is little evidence, 
for example, that the Soviet Union has ever furnished material aid 
to its political brethren in this quarter of the globe, although the 
Vietminh is now receiving substantial help from Red China. Further- 
more, the appeal of Communism diminishes as the imperialist 
character of Soviet foreign policy, and the subservience of local Parties 
to Moscow, become more apparent. Finally, in Thailand and Malaya 
the movement has always suffered by its association with the feared 
Chinese community. 

What of the future? One may be sure that Communist interest 
in Southeast Asia will not disappear. Its great wealth of natural 
resources, and its strategic position on the eastern and southeastern 
flanks of the Indian sub-continent, and athwart the line of communica- 
tion between Europe and the East, would be valuable assets in the 
arsenal of Soviet power. Loss of its markets and exports, on the other 
hand, would seriously weaken the economies of the West. Prevailing 
instability makes it a tempting target for subversion. Barring the 
incalculable factors of overt invasion by Russian or Chinese armies, 
or Vietminh victory in Indo-China, the future of Communism in the 
area would seem to depend on the degree to which alternative leader- 
ship continues to satisfy the growing demands of Southeast Asia’s 
indigenous revolution. 
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India’s relationship to Russia has been subject to continual change 
in the years following the end of the second world war. Political 
processes and goals in the whole of the Indian sub-continent have been 
substantially reworked. In the last few years, independence from the 
British Empire was achieved, a partition and its division of resources 
and redistribution of population experienced. British India and the 
princely States were integrated and a Constitution adopted, thus 
altering the allocation of political authority inside India and the 
balance of influence between the Centre at New Delhi and the States 
of the Union. In 1951-52 the country’s generally democratic orienta- 
tion was confirmed by the conduct of general elections which attracted 
participation of the world’s largest electorate and numerous political 
parties. A Five Year Plan designed to return the country to at least 
1938-39 per capita income levels has been formulated and is now under 
test. During this period an independent India entered upon foreign 
relations and joined in the work of various international bodies and 
associations. The importance of these changes can be over-emphasized 
at the expense of considering adequately those elements of persistence 
which continue today, as prior to Independence, to contribute to the 
nature and process of decision in Indian polities. Yet, on balance, it 
should be conceded that India, from disturbed beginnings, has largely 
succeeded in laying constitutional foundations, has re-set her political 
aspirations, and has gained considerable operating administrative 
experience. 

Similarly, the Russian side of the relationship has not been static. 
From this point of view, the most important factor is the successful 
organization of Chinese government by a Communist Party and the 
propagation throughout South Asia of an attractive image of the 
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‘‘New’’ China. China and Russia are allied and, in 1950-51, Tibet 
passed to Chinese control. Repercussions of these events have been felt 
in India’s borderland state of Assam; in Bhutan, Sikkim, and Nepal; 
and in Kashmir’s district of Ladakh,’ along the length of India’s two 
thousand mile-long frontier with the Communist states. An added, 
increasingly important influence on the course of the Indo-Russian 
relationship is Soviet-American rivalry and consequent activities in 
this frontier Himalayan area. While press accounts offer descriptions 
of Chinese military expansion in Tibet and Sinkiang,? and of Russian 
assistance in these operations, there are, as well, reports of United 
States military aid proposals to Pakistan.‘ In such a situation, overcast 
by rumor and counter-rumor and travellers’ tales, India’s substantial 
strengthening of its northern frontier is generally overlooked and 
Prime Minister Nehru can complain: ‘‘ We in India want no protection 
from others. We want no people to protect us with their armies, navies, 
air force.’> In sum, therefore, Soviet policy with respect to India 
cannot be considered by itself, as in a vacuum. Moreover, Indo-Russian 
interplay is not fully recorded in the decision-making process of ex- 
isting international agencies or in the diplomatic meetings and nego- 
tiations between the two states. Any full calculation of Soviet policy 
on India would deserve to include an estimate of stability and change 
inside India, an appreciation of recent development in China, and the 
response of other forces, notably those of Asian nationalism and 
American power. The next few pages seek to identify in approximate 
outline the general line of postwar Russian policy in India and, 
beyond that, to lay down some methodological guide-lines on how most 
usefully to study that policy. 

The Russian picture of India, What are the major factual premises 
which are allowed to influence Russian decision on India? India’s 
political setting, judged at least by the explanations the Russians give 
of their policy choices, is most strongly colored by foreign economic 
domination. Despite the Indian struggle for independence, according 
to Russian interpretation, British interests remain uncontrolled and 
American economic concessions have been facilitated by a too-generous 


1 For a detailed survey of India’s security decisions in the Himalayan borderland, 
see Merrill R. Goodall, ‘India and the East-West Struggle,” in C. Grove Haines (Ed.) 
The Threat of Soviet Imperialism (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1954). 

2 For illustrative reports see Statesman (Calcutta) January 7, February 20, March 
18, April 2, April 24, August 23, all 1952; Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), Septem- 
ber 24, 1952; Tribune (Ambala), June 22, 1952. For a recent American version, cf. 
New York Times, “Red Bases in West China Tied to U.S.-Pakistan Pact,” December 
28, 1953. 

3 New York Times, October 14, 1952. 

4 New York Times, November 16, 17, 1953. 


5 New York Herald Tribune, “Nehru Sees Peace Threat in U.S. Arming Pakistan,” _ 
December 24, 1953. 
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government. Effective political decisions, the view continues, are 
made by an élite drawn from reactionary landlords and the col- 
laborators of foreign businessmen. An elaborate exposition of this 
point of view was recorded in the Ninth Session of the conference of 
the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
held in Bandung in February, 1953. UN-ECAFE was organized to 
assist in the reconstruction and development of the economic structure 
of Asian countries. Russia is one of thirteen members. At the Bandung 
meetings, the Russian mission argued at length that ‘‘foreign capital 
is essentially of an exploitive character,’’ that the United States had 
succeeded in dominating Asian countries through its aid programs. 
A Soviet proposal to include in the Commission’s report a charge that 
‘‘pressure by the United States and other colonial powers’’ had 
hampered economic development in Asia was made (and defeated by 
a vote of 12 to 1).° 


A second illustration may be in order. The Kashmir dispute 
occasioned a similar pattern of Russian response when, in January, 
1952, the Soviet delegate to the United Nations Security Council, 
Deputy Foreign Minister Malik, accused the ‘‘Anglo-U. S. bloc of 
interfering in the internal affairs of Kashmir,’’ and deliberately pre- 
venting a solution in the hope of turning Kashmir into a ‘‘trust ter- 
ritory’’ and an ‘‘imperialist war base.’’"* Malik emphasized the stra- 
tegic importance of Kashmir, which is situated in the northwest part 
of the Indian subcontinent and bounded b; India, Pakistan, Afganis- 
tan, and Tibet. This diplomatic interveniion again placed on the 
record the Soviet estimate that both the Pakistan and Indian govern- 
ments are easily manipulated by the West. With little if any variance, 
this evaluation, which seems generally to be taken into account by 
Soviet policy-makers, appears as well in the statements directed to 
both Soviet and non-Soviet publics of all levels of education and 
political experience. For example, this estimate is the theme of the 
English-language publications distributed in India by the Communist 
Party of India. Drawing an example from the Party’s text on Kashmir, 
we read: ‘‘Imperialism has used the Kashmir dispute as its most 
important weapon to beat down the governments (India and Pakistan) 
and to force both to line up quietly behind its criminal pclicies and 
war-plans. A just and peaceful solution of the Kashmir problem is, 
therefore, not only the essential prerequisite to peaceful and friendly 
relations between India and Pakistan. It is also the essential pre- 
requisite in any struggle to extricate the Indian and Pakistan govern- 


6 Hindustan Times (New Delhi, Overseas Edition), February 26, 1953; New York 
Times, February 10, 11, 13, and 15, 1953. 


7 New York Times, January 17, 1952. 
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ments from the reactionary Anglo-American bloe and its plans for 
war.’’8 
Similar expressions are characteristic of Russia’s controlled press— 


. . the Indian National Congress has been transformed into a 
party of the reactionary bloc of Indian capitalists, landowners and 
princes . . . The Congress leaders have made a deal with Anglo- 
American imperialism and Indian reactionaries to fight its own 
people. Now the struggle for real independence of India, for the 
interests of the labouring masses is continuing outside the Congress 
and against it.® 

And again: 

The four-year struggle of the peasants of Telengana (Prin- 
cipality of Hyderabad) for the partition of landowners’ holdings is 
a marked manifestation of the growing discontent of the masses, of 
their disbelief in the promises of the ruling circles . 

The difficult economic situation of the country is the result of 
long domination by the British colonisers and the mastery of British 
and American monopolies at the present time. The majority of in- 
dustrial undertakings, banks, means of communication belong, as 
before, to the foreign capitalists. India may not dispose of her na- 
tural riches — the alien millionaires, among whom the American 
businessmen are distinguished by particular greed and inhumanity, 
have laid their paws on them.10 


A final illustration, taken from Russian radio comment on the Indian 
general elections: ‘‘To all appearances it would seem that the Con- 
gress had won a smashing victory. However, in reality the Congress 
has suffered a political defeat .. . It was because of an anti-democratic 
electoral system that the Congress party had a majority of its candi- 
dates returned to the assemblies.’’™ 

The Indian Communist Party and Russian policy guidance. The 
German invasion of Russia in 1941 led the Indian Communist Party 
to join hands with the British administration in India in common 
support of what had suddenly become a ‘‘People’s War.’’ Thus allied 
and for the first time a lawful party, the Communists placed them- 
selves in a position of opposition to the Indian National Congress, the 
Congress Socialist Party, and Indian public opinion generally.’ 


8 Rajbans Krishen, Kashmir and the Conspiracy Against Peace (Bombay: People’s 
Publishing House, 1951), 107-108. For the Izvestia review of this volume see Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press (Washington), April 4, 1953; for a recent re-statement of 
this position see Current Digest of the Soviet Press, October 3, 1953. 

9 New Times (Moscow), January 12, 1949. 

10 Trud (Moscow), January 30, 1952. Quoted in Thought (Delhi), April 5, 
1952. Frequently such Soviet articles or broadcasts receive notice in sections of the 
Indian press. Cf. Times of India (Bombay), August 28, 1950. 

11 New York Times, March 23, 1952. 

12 For a comprehensive account of these developments see Minoo R. Masani, “The 
Communist Party in India,” Pacific Affairs (Match 1951), 18-38; for some interesting 
sidelights on recent developments see Ruth Fischer, “The Indian Communist Party,” 
Far Eastern Survey (June 1953), 79-84. 
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As a result of their collaboration with the imperial authorities, the 
Communists at the war’s end were isolated from the nationalist move- 
ment. Indian Independence in 1947 found their ranks divided and 
their trade union and student support gone over, largely, to Congress 
and Socialist leadership. The Party did not find a clear line until its 
Second Congress, held in Caleutta February 28 to March 6, 1948, soon 
after the February 19-26 meeting in that city of a conference spon- 
sored by the World Federation of Democratic Youth and the Inter- 
national Union of Students. An insurrectionary approach was devised ; 
P. C. Joshi, the Party’s General Secretary who had urged support of 
Nehru, was dropped; and B. T. Ranadive, advocate of a campaign 
of violence, succeeded Joshi. The new program was to move ‘‘the 
partial struggles of the present period . . . [into} wide mass battles, 
miniature civil wars which, when organized on a sufficiently big scale, 
develop into political battles and throw up embryonic state forms.’’’* 


The new tactics were soon in evidence. The Party’s publications, 
circulars, and posters advocated sabotage, general strike, guerrilla 
warfare. They make interesting study today. Police and Army men 
were told in a Bengali pamphlet: 


Refuse to obey the orders of the Nehru Government... For 
how long would you slaughter your own mothers and sisters and your 
brethren, the labourers and peasants, by siding with Birla, Tata, and 
Nalini Sarkar [West Bengal Finance Minister]? Turn your guns and 
bayonets and fire upon the Congress fascists, the murderers of 
women and children. Arrest the hated officers; fraternize with the 
revolutionary labourers in the factories and students in the streets; 
open out the gates of the jails and save the prisoners from their fast 
unto death.14 


Another indication of the Party’s temper during the period — 


Inflict death sentence on these murderous Ministers and the 
officers. Brethren labourers, to release your fighting comrades go 
on strike and take out processions . . . face the attacks of the em- 
ployers, their agents and the police . . . occupy the factories and hoist 
the red flag . . . attack and destroy the office of the Congress... 
police stations, sub-jails and district jails. Loot the grains from the 
stores of the jamindars, jotedars and the black marketeers . . .15 


Perhaps the most spectacular achievement of the Party in this period 
came in the Telengana region of Hyderabad where, momentarily, 


18 The Communist (Bombay), July, 1949, quoted by Fischer, of. cit., 81. 

14 Quoted in Government of India, Ministry of Home Affairs, Communist Violence 
in India (Delhi, 1949), 14-15. 

15 From Communist Party booklet, Wanted retaliation for the murder of security 
prisoners in jails—Snatch away the political prisoners from the abode of death (1949), 
quoted in Communist Violence in India, 31. 
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existing governmental administration was supplanted. The Party took 
good advantage of the unsettled conditions in that state just prior to 
its consolidation with the Indian Union. In general, however, the Party 
seems to have overestimated the disruptive effects of partition and 
communal differences as well as the constitutional difficulties attend- 
ing integration of the princely states and the new Union. Nehru 
appreciated the nature of the challenge — 


The Communist Party of India has, during the past year, 
adopted an attitude not only of open hostility to the Government but 
one which can be described as bordering on open revolt. This policy 
has been given effect too intensively in certain limited areas of India 
and has resulted in violence, indulging in murders, arson, and loot- 
ing as well as acts of sabotage. The house is well aware of the 
communist revolts that have taken place in countries bordering on 
India. It was presumably in furtherance of the same policy that 
attempts were made in India to incite people to active revolt. For- 
tunately these attempts failed because of the strength of popular 
opinion against them and the action taken by the Government.!6 


By winter of 1949 the Government’s law enforcement position had been 
strengthened ; the Party’s violent methods had lost their promise and 
the Telengana experiment was brought to an end. 

In January, 1950, this program of frontal attack was displaced 
by a United-Front policy. The initial direction for such a switch seems 
to have been handed down by the Cominform by means of an article 
in its Bucharest publication. The article issued a call for unions of 
all classes, parties, groups, and organizations in India willing to fight 
the imperialist in these terms — 


The Peace movement which has already begun with a broad- 
based character must be developed throughout the country along the 
line laid down in the resolution of the Information Bureau on the 
‘Defense of Peace and the Struggle against warmongers.’ It must 
become the pivot of the entire activity of the Party and the mass 
organizations.17 


The Party has subsequently pursued a ‘‘minimum program’’ designed 
to attract the support of other national and regional parties, trade 
unions, and professional societies. Ranadive was removed in June, 
1950, his post as General Secretary taken by Ajoy Kumar Ghosh. The 
general elections of 1951-1952 were contested on this line, a line 
favored as well in the Party’s search for allies in the House of the 
People and the state legislative assemblies. 


16 Statement by the Prime Minister in the Constituent Assembly on February 28, 
1949, quoted in Communist Violence in India, 3. 

17 For a Lasting Peace, For a People's Democracy (Bucharest), January 27, 1950, 
as quoted in Masani, op. ¢it., 28-29, 
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That line has been formally defined on various occasions by the 
Politbureau of the Party’s Central Committee. On August 19, 1952, 
to cite such an action, the Politbureau announced that it had ‘‘ worked 
out the immediate Party line for a broadening and strengthening of 
the popular movements, and had resolved to direct all Party units 
to intensify efforts to forge popular sanction for the immediate de- 
mands of all sections of the people as well as for general democratic 
demands.. .’”!® 

The decision to work on a broadened front with a ‘‘moderate”’ 
program was most recently affirmed by the Party’s Third meeting in 
Madura, December 27, 1953-January 3, 1954,!° under exceptionally 
favorable circumstances. Strong popular sentiment, led by Nehru, 
against the entry of United States military assistance to Pakistan 
joined at least momentarily such diverse elements as right wing Hindu 
revivalist groups, the Congress Party, and the Communist Party. 


A guide-line for observation and study. The foregoing summary, 
dependent largely on press reports and other secondary documents, 
offers no more than a clue to the major characteristics and tendency 
of Russian and Communist decision regarding independent India. The 
Communists’ present program of moderation, parliamentarism, and 
non-violence, however, requires that the student of the movement 
fashion more precise measuring tools. The current, four-year old line 
is designed to appeal to other leftist groups and to radical members of 
the governing Congress Party. Such non-Communist elements, it is 
hoped, will be brought into political coalitions against the Congress 
Party, to unseat present Congress ministries in doubtful states, and 
follow the Congress with cabinets in which Communists would par- 
ticipate through their influence in hybrid ‘‘People’s Front’’ parties. 

In tracing the success of such an endeavor a few electoral figures 
assume importance. One is that Congress Party failed to win a 
majority in the State Assemblies of Madras, Orissa, PEPSU (Patiala 
and East Punjab States Union), and Travancore-Cochin. In Tripura, 
which elected an Electoral College rather than a Legislative Assembly, 
the Congress was in a minority as well, defeated there by the Com- 
munist Party, which in addition succeeded in winning Tripura’s two 
seats in Parliament. A second key result of the 1951-1952 elections 
relates to the seats won by the Communist Party in the Assemblies 
of Madras, Hyderabad, and West Bengal; in these states, the Com- 


18 Hindu (Madras), August 19, 1952. 

19 For one report of the meeting see the New York Herald Tribune, December 
27, 1953. It is worth noting that (1) Ranadive was rejected as a delegate to the Madura 
session (New York Times, Decmber 27, 1953); (2) Ajoy K. Ghosh, the Secretary 
General of the Party, arrived in India less than three weeks before the meeting after 
a six-month visit to the Soviet Union (Nw York Times, January 4, 1954). 
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munists are the largest opposition. In addition, though banned in 
Travancore-Cochin, their Party ruled the opposition in that state 
through the United Front of Leftists. A third feature of these elections 
concerns the successes of ‘‘minor’’ parties (i.e. parties other than 
Congress, Socialist, Kisan-Mazdoor-Praja, Scheduled Castes Federa- 
tion, Hindu Mahasabha, Jan Sangh, Ram Rajya Parishad, and Com- 
munist) and of independent or unaffiliated candidates. The ‘‘minor’’ 
parties, thus defined, won 279 State Assembly seats (of a total of 
2,373) ; independents won 335. It should be added that Communist 
seats won total 193 (including 32 UFL seats in Aravancore-Cochin). 
These numbers indicate in some degree the element of fluidity, the low 
index of assembly-wide cohesion found in the Indian State Assemblies. 
Such an impression is amply confirmed by statistical studies of Party 
cohesion in the Assemblies. The looseness of legislative alliance, the 
changefulness of voting alignment are perhaps the most surprising 
features of Cabinet Government in the Indian States, a Parliamentary 
system which elsewhere contrives to discipline its parties and to 
produce highly cohesive, solidly-united voting units. This characteristic 
of Party life in the Indian States furnishes a rough indication of the 
proselytizing prospects of the Communist Party’s most recent, mod- 
erate program. 

The Indian States are edging toward a new series of legislative 
relationships. In this situation, journalists and other students of Soviet 
policy and the Communist movement will need to experiment with a 
variety of research methods, including some of the quantitative forms 
devised by a number of American observers of the legislative process.?° 
Such a concentration of effort need not lose sight of significant aspects 
of informal and non-legislative centers of political power. Neverthe- 
less, the formal deliberative process is at present an important arena 
for the competitors for power in India. In each of the State Assemblies 
legislators are required to stand up and be counted on the issues. 
Legislators are voting on issues which test Party cohesion and which 
serve to identify the specific bases of inter-Party alliance and dis- 
agreement. Moreover, the record of voting, when related to the nature 
of legislative constituency represented, offers some suggestive hints as 
to the relative influence of such factors as linguistic area, social group, 
and ethnic composition. Answers to such questions as these are needed : 

Party cohesion: What degree of voting solidarity is exhibited by 
Congress Party, the Communists, and others? On what issues do Party 
members tend to unite in highest degree? What issues produce low 
degrees of Party cohesion? 


20 Cf. V. O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics in State and Nation (New York: Knopf, 
1949), Chapters 16 and 17; Stuart Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics (New York: 
Knopf, 1928). 
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Inter-party agreement and disagreement: On what issues and in 
what degree do non-Congress groups tend to dissent from Congress 
Party majority? On what issues, and in what degree, do non-Com- 
munist Party groups stand shoulder-to-shoulder with Communist Party 
majorities, when a majority of all Congress members oppose a major- 
ity of Communist members? What is the nature (i.e. on what issues, 
in what degree, and how frequently) of minor party and Independent 
alliance with the Communist Party? 

The relationship of legislative voting to type of constituency 
represented: What type of constituencies produce legislators who 
vote in highest frequency with Congress majorities? With Communist 
majorities ? 

Legislative voting is an on-going event and studies of voting 
behavior in the State Assemblies can contribute to our understanding 
of the realities of Indian politica] behavior, particularly during the 
United Front exper:2nce. We can, in fact, expect more enlightenment 
from such studies, at present, than from the intermittent Soviet 
document or Communist interpretation of Russian position. 

Prospects: As few as ten years ago, a major obstacle confronting 

Indian economie development derived from the constitutional limita- 
tions imposed by the imperial connection.2! Today New Delhi seeks 
to apply democratic standards to its organization of country-wide 
development operations. The government’s leadership, certainly the 
Centre’s Planning Commission, is cognizant of many of the difficulties 
involved as well as of the consequences of failure. Administrative 
practices, particularly at the local level in highly stratified rural 
societies, do not change rapidly.2? Moreover, domestic financial 
resources are being tapped intensively and the Plan, for the initial 
five year period, is running approximately one billion dollars in 
deficit. Solidarity of the Congress Party is under test, its membership 
and blocs resembling a holding corporation each responding to sep- 
arate stimuli of locality, region, language, and social group. The 
Communist Party searches for advantage in the short-comings inherent 
in the modest goals set by a plan which operates inside a shortage- 
stricken economy with only slim amounts of foreign capital and tech- 
nical assistance. The United States, interested in a free and inde- 
pendent India, may influence the decision by quickening substantially 
the flow of external supplies. 


21 Cf, Goodall, “River Valley Planning in India: The Damodar,” Journal of Land 
and Public Utility Economics (November 1945). 

22 For discussions of democratic administration and Indian development, cf. Daniel 
Thorner, “The Village Panchayat as a Vehicle of Change,” Economic Development and 
Cultural Change (October 1953; Goodall, “Democratic Administration,” Dharwar Col- 
lege Bulletin (February 1953); and Goodall, Administration, Planning and economic 
Development (Delhi School of Economics, 1952). 
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Visiting Associate Professor of Political Science at the University 
of California at Berkeley. 


The basic objectives of the Soviet policy toward the Middle East 
since 1945 do not seem to differ from those preceding that date, nor 
from those applicable to the rest of the world. They can be described 
as: (a) establishment of a Communist type of society through violent 
means if necessary; (b) linking the area to the Soviet Union in some 
form of a dependent relationship. The achievement of the first objec- 
tive is supposed to follow the major lines of Communist strategy and 
tactics as prescribed in the authoritative document on the revolution 
in the East: the resolutions of the Sixth Congress of the Comintern 
of 1928. The achievement of the second should logically follow the 
fulfillment of the first — but this sequence is by no means manda- 
tory — and both doctrine and practice provide for its reversal. 

What distinguishes the postwar Soviet policy toward the Middle 
East from that of the pre-war period is principally its adaptation to 
the changed power relationships in the world, and in particular to 
the decline of the British and French supremacy in the area in ques- 
tion. That the Middle East constitutes an area of Soviet expansionist 
ambitions has been made clear by Soviet spokesmen themselves in an 
official communication from the Soviet to the Nazi government follow- 
ing Molotov’s visit to Hitler in November 1940. In that communica- 
tion the Soviet government stated that the area of its aspirations lay 
south of the Baku-Batum line in the direction of the Indian Ocean. 
Soviet demands of 1945, for trusteeships over the former Italian col- 
onies of Libya and Eritrea, as well as specific territorial demands on 
Turkey and political pressure on Iran, confirmed this general ex- 
pansionist tendency. On the other hand, wherever direct territorial 
expansion was impracticable, the major objective of Soviet policy 
seemed to be the estrangement of the Middle East from the West by 
using a variety of stratagems to that end. 

Assuming that Communist parties all over the world should be 
regarded as agencies or tools of the Soviet State (with the exception 
of some Titoist and embryonic groups), we may observe that Soviet 
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policy in the Middle East is conducted on two levels: the official, 
diplomatic level, and the unofficial level, through the instrumentality 
of local Communists. This method, while not peculiar to the Middle 
East as such, presents special advantages in this area. These are due 
to the immaturity and pulverization of the political life in the Middle 
East, generally expressed by an absence of well organized political 
parties. Among all sorts of ephemeral groups frequently formed 
around a single politician, the Communist parties, even if outlawed, 
stand out as bodies disciplined and conscious of their aims. The result 
is that their real influence is usually out of proportion to their nu- 
merical strength. Their leadership is dedicated and more experienced 
than that of the conventional ‘‘bourgeois’’ parties. 

With regard to the tactics pursued by the Soviet Union in this 
area, we should mention, first, the maximum exploitation of anti- 
Western nationalism. This is expressed not only in the diplomatic and 
propagandistic support given by Russia to any anti-Western move 
by Middle Eastern states, but also in the adoption — by the local 
Communists — of the Popular Front tactic inside the countries in 
question. We may note in this connection that the Popular Front 
policy in Asia as a whole long ante-dated its adoption in the West. 
The meaning of this slogan acquired, as time went on, on ever widen- 
ing interpretation. Originally conceived as an alliance of workers, 
peasants, and the progressive bourgeoisie against the foreign im- 
perialists, the compradore class, and the native feudal and religious 
reaction, the Popular Front has come to mean an alliance of the Com- 
munists with practically any group which follows anti-Western pol- 
icies. This explains Communist willingness to collaborate with, in- 
filitrate or support even some of the most reactionary religious groups 
in those countries. 

With the single exception of Iran in 1945-1946, the Soviet Union 
shunned the use of force in pursuing her objectives in the Middle East. 
Yet the tactics of verbal intimidation accompanied by rumors of 
troop concentrations across the border were frequently employed to- 
ward the two countries of the Northern Belt: Turkey and Iran. It 
appeared, moreover, that the Soviet Union was always probing the 
weak spots in the political or military armor of her southern neigh- 
bors. On the other hand, depending on the circumstances, tactics of 
intimidation alternated with those of blandishments. About-faces, 
reminiscent of sudden shifts in Nazi-Soviet relations between 1939 
and 1941, were widely practiced. 

The Soviet policy made a consistent use of national minorities 
and especially of the compact ethnic groups living within definite 
territorial liiuits. Organization of the Armenian exodus from the Mid- 
dle East to Soviet Armenia, support of Azerbaijan separatism and 
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of the Kurdish independence movement are cases in point. This policy 
was, in turn, linked to a general favoring by Russia of the ‘‘Balkani- 
zation’’ of the Middle East. where a great number of weak and mu- 
tually feuding states offers better opportunities for political maneu- 
vering than would be possible within a larger political entity. In this 
connection we may point out a steadily critical attitude toward the 
Saadabad Pact, the Arab League and the Arab unification schemes 
(especially when British influence was credited with their promotion). 
We may also note Russia’s outspoken opposition to the contemplated 
regional defense arrangements, of which more will be said in the lines 
to follow. 

With respect to the human element from which the Soviet Union 
expected the most favorable response to her policies, the choice seemed 
to fall on the growing intelligentsia of the Middle East. While the 
proletarian and the peasant sectors (in that sequence) were not neg- 
lected, the educated classes, especially the students, formed the object 
of special Communist solicitude, often with positive results. 

Last but not least, the postwar Soviet policy, parting with its 
atheistic publicity of pre-war days, was characterized by certain moves 
which could be interpreted as friendly or concilitory toward Islam. 
This included, inter alia, the sending of small delegations of Soviet 
Moslems on annual pilgrimages to Mecca. Generally speaking, Soviet 
tactics showed considerable elasticity and seemed to be adapted to the 
particular regional requirements. The following brief survey of the 
Soviet policy toward various countries of the Middle East will serve 


to illustrate, by concrete examples, the afore-mentioned general ten- 
dencies. 


Soviet Policy Toward Turkey 


The denunciation by Moscow, in 1945, of the Turko-Soviet Treaty 
of Friendship and Non-aggression marked the opening of a new chap- 
ter in the development of the Soviet policy toward Turkey. Hitherto, 
relations between the two countries were based on friendship and co- 
operation, or at least on mutual correctness. The denunciation of the 
treaty was accompanied by a vigorous anti-Turkish campaign in the 
Soviet press and radio and by the revelation, in the summer of 1945, 
of the specific Soviet demands vis-i-vis Turkey. These demands in- 
cluded a bid for such a change in the regime of the Straits which 
would favor Russia over the Western powers and which would entrust 
Russia and other Black Sea states with the defense of the Straits. 
More concretely, Russia demanded the right to possess a fortress on 
the Bosphorus or, failing that, a base in the Greek port of Dedeagatch. 
Simultaneously, the Soviet press launched a campaign for the cession 
to the Soviet Union of Kars and Ardahan together with a stretch of 
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territory along the Black Sea coast. Soviet tactics consisted of asking 
for these changes before the end of the war, i.e., still at a time when 
the Western Democracies could have been induced to back them up 
for the sake of the Big Three unity. Moscow’s estimate of the situa- 
tion proved right to a degree: at the Potsdam conference (July- 
August, 1945), the United States and Britain agreed to the principle 
of change in the regime of the Straits in favor of Russia and proposed 
to settle the details through direct negotiations between the Big Three 
and Turkey. 

The subsequent negotiations (1945-1946) failed, however, to sat- 
isfy Soviet demands. Although the United States and Britain ex- 
pressed their willingness to recognize a preferential Soviet position 
in the naval and maritime traffic through the Straits, they refused to 
accept Soviet military proposals. By the fall of 1946 these negotia- 
tions were suspended and the existing Montreux Convention (of 1936) 
continued in force to the satisfaction of the Turks. Yet, this satisfac- 
tion was soon marred by an increasing barrage of intimidating Soviet 
propaganda in which various Turkish actions were strongly criticized, 
not the least being the offer to resettle in Turkey any ethnic Turkish 
group (mainly from the Soviet orbit) which found itself displaced 
at the end of the war. These verbal attacks, coupled with rumors of 
the Red Army movements along the border, were synchronized with 
an almost simultaneous Soviet pressure on Iran and Greece. In the 
latter case, Communist guerillas, armed and supported by Russia’s 
Balkan satellites, were threatening the very existence of an indepen- 
dent Greek state. It looked as if Russia, profiting from the postwar 
demobilization and lassitude in the West, was resolved to complete 
the process, already applied in Eastern Europe, of surrounding her- 
self with a belt of satellite states, and as if Iran, Turkey, and Greece 
were the three countries then on the Soviet agenda. 

If those were Soviet expectations, they proved futile. The events 
in Greece and Turkey were decisive in stirring up the United States 
to a clear definition of its attitude toward a maturing crisis in this 
area. In his ‘‘Truman Doctrine’’ speech of March 1947, the Presi- 
dent of the United States announced his determination to resist Com- 
munist expansion and pledged financial assistance to two states im- 
mediately threatened, Greece and Turkey. The allocation to Turkey 
was $100 million for economic development and defense purposes. 
Following it, Turkey was included in the Marshall Plan, invited to 
join the Council of Europe and, in 1951, to become a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Turkey reciprocated this confi- 
dence by actively participating in the Korean war and by closely 
aligning herself with the West on most major issues in the United 
Nations and in the Middle East. 
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As to the Soviet Union, the obvious strengthening of the Turkish 
position had a somewhat sobering effect on her diplomacy and prop- 
aganda, which, as time went on, showed signs of abatement. By 
1953 Soviet efforts appeared to center upon the dislocation of the 
Western alliance through the encouragement of neutralist trends and 
particularist interests among some of its members. The advent of the 
truce in the Korean war may conceivably lead to a lessening of the 
feeling of urgency in the West and to the consequent reduction of 
American foreign aid programs. This perhaps explains why, in the 
summer of 1953, the Soviet government sent a note to Ankara, declar- 
ing its formal abandonment of territorial claims in eastern Turkey. 
Although the note was a definite move toward the normalization of 
Soviet-Turkish relations, it seemed to leave the Turks unimpressed, 
and it is highly improbable that their determination to cling to the 
Western alliance would thereby be affected. 

Bearing in mind our initial remark that the Soviet policy is 
usually conducted on two levels, a word may be said about the Com- 
munist movement in Turkey. This movement has always been very 
weak for various reasons, not the least of which was the fact that the 
Turks had been drawn, mentally as well as morally, into their own 
Kemalist revolution, a circumstance which left little place for com- 
peting ideologies. The establishment of a multi-party (or two-party) 
system in Turkey in the postwar period opened certain new oppor- 
tunities to the Communists, but not to a degree which would enable 
them to play any significant role in national affairs. Turkish gov- 
ernment circles believe that the Communists have recently tried to in- 
filtrate certain reactionary religious groups known for their anti-gov- 
ernment activity. Strange as this may seem, it is not unlikely that 
the Communists — whose tactics are very flexible — would like to 
use the retrograde religious elements with a view to encouraging a 
divisive force in the ideologically homogeneous society. 


Soviet Policy Toward Iran 


The presence of the Red Army on the Iranian soil since 1941 
enabled the Soviet Union to proceed in the immediate postwar period 
with a considerably greater boldness than was the case in Turkey. 
Many acts that could be termed preparatory were carried out during 
the war, such as the building up of the Tudeh (Communist) Party 
and the encouragement of autonomist tendencies in the northwestern 
provinces of Iran. As soon as the war was over, the Soviet Union 
helped, politically as well as militarily, the Iranian Communists 
(masquerading under the name of ‘‘Democrats’’) to set up an auton- 
omous republic in the province of Azerbaijan, while encouraging cer- 
tain Kurdish chieftains in the western part of the same province to 
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proclaim their own ‘‘independent’’ state. This, together with the vio- 
lation of the March 2, 1946, deadline for the evacuation of Soviet 
troops from Iran, caused the latter to submit on two occasions com- 
plaints against Russia to the United Nations Security Council. While 
the U.N. was debating the procedural aspects of the dispute, the 
Iranian Premier, Qavam Saltaneh, was persuaded, in Moscow, to con- 
clude an agreement whereby the Soviet Union secured an oil conces- 
sion in northern Iran (in the form of a mixed Soviet-Iranian com- 
pany) and obtained a recognition of her interest in the affairs of 
Iranian Azerbaijan. Although a few months later Soviet troops with- 
drew from Iran, Soviet influence was still strong enough to induce 
the Premier to appoint four Communists to his cabinet in the mid- 
summer of 1946 and to conclude an agreement with the Azerbaijan 
‘‘Democrats,’’ whereby their autonomy was recognized. 

The withdrawal of the Red Army, however, proved ultimately a 
decisive factor in the undoing of the Soviet schemes in Iran. In the 
first place, Premier Qavam decided to restore the Government’s author- 
ity over the ‘‘Democrat’’ rebels. Meeting with little resistance (due 
to the absence of the Red Army), the Iranian Army reoccupied 
Azerbaijan and put the rulers of the puppet state to flight. There 
was considerable nervousness lest the Red Army recross the border 
to uphold their tottering wards, but this did not occur. Secondly, 
the newly elected Majlis (Parliament) rather unexpectedly refused to 
ratify the Soviet oil concession. Russia retorted by accusing Iran of 
all sorts of misbehavior, not the least of which was the harboring of 
American military missions and the acceptance of American surplus 
equipment. These acts made Iran, in the Soviet view, an aggressive 
base for anti-Soviet operations. An intensification of the Tudeh 
activity, forays of Soviet tanks into the Iranian territory, kidnap- 
pings of Iranian border guards, economic reprisals and the censur- 
ing of Iran by the Soviet-dominated World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions were expressive of the tenseness in Soviet-Iranian relations. The 
outlawing of the Tudeh Party by Iran, following an attempt at the 
life of the Shah in early 1949, and the rupture of consular relations 
(on Soviet initiative) marked two further stages in the deterioration 
of relations between the two countries. Fearing the worst, Iran sought 
reassurances in Washington. In response, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson declared, in the spring of 1949, that the contemplated con- 
clusion of the North Atlantic Treaty would not lessen America’s in- 
terest in the security and welfare of Iran. This declaration was, in its 
essence, confirmed by President Truman later in the year, on the 
occasion of the Shah’s visit to the United States. Yet it was a rather 
weak substitute for the firm guarantees given to Greece and Turkey. 
Only in 1950, when there was some speculation about the extension 
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to Iran of an American military guarantee, did the Soviet pressure 
seem to relent. 

The Anglo-Iranian oil crisis which broke out in March of 1951 
and which resulted in the advent to power of the strongly anti-British 
Dr. Mohammed Mossadegh gave Russia an opportunity to exploit the 
mounting wave of nationalism. Soviet intimidating tactics were 
brought to a halt and an outward correctness restored in the relations 
between the two countries. When, upon the expiry of the Soviet 
fisheries concessions, Iran did not express a desire to prolong it, no 
protests were heard from the Soviet Embassy, whose restrained behav- 
ior was seemingly calculated to contrast with the British insistence 
on their ‘‘pound of flesh’’ in the Iranian oil resources. While the of- 
ficial Soviet activity thus receded into the background (there were 
even some conciliatory moves by Moscow to settle amicably all the 
outstanding questions between Russia and Iran), the field was left 
to the Iranian Communists to make the most out of the confused sit- 
uation in the country. Profiting from the anti-Western drive initiated 
by Dr. Mossadegh and from the subsequent split between the Premier 
and the religious leader, Mullah Kashani, the Tudeh — despite its 
formal outlawing — began to play an ever increasing role in Iranian 
polities. The deteriorating economic position of the country tended 
to render the Party’s task so much easier. It was a consensus of many 
foreign observers that Iran was moving along the road the end of 
which would be the assumption of power by the Communists. 

Yet, the ‘‘Kerensky regime’’ of Iran was not destined to reach 
its logical conclusion. In a ‘“‘legal’’ cowp d’etat, carried out by the 
royalists in mid-August, 1953, Dr. Mossadegh was overthrown and 
with him ended another chapter in Soviet-Iranian relations. The 
advent to power of pro-Western General Zahedi and his determina- 
tion to restore order and security in Iran put, at least temporarily, 
a halt to the Communist advance in the country. Ultimately, however, 
the issues will be decided not only by the police power of the govern- 
ment, but also by its willingness and ability to carry out a sound pro- 
gram of reform and economic development. 


Soviet Policy Toward the Arab States and Israel 


At the end of the war the prestige of Russia among the Arabs 
was high. She had diplomatic missions established since 1942-43 in 
major Arab capitals, her information and cultural agencies did their 
best to show her to the Arab public as a progressive and successful 
country, and her military strength, tested on the European battle- 
fields, duly impressed Arab governments and peoples alike. The war 
and the immediate postwar years saw the growth of Arab Communist 
parties, which did not fail to act in those sectors which the official 
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diplomatic missions of the Soviet Union were unable to handle. These 
parties had a record of supporting Arab nationalism and of opposing 
‘*bourgeois’’ Zionism in the pre-war period: this partly accounted for 
their success. Within a rather brief period the Communists managed 
to assume leadership in the budding labor movement and in a num- 
ber of intellectual groups in the Arab countries. By 1947, however, 
several Arab governments — the Iraqi and the Egyptian being the 
notable examples — became alarmed by the growth of Communism 
and through a combination of arrests, trials, and special legislation 
dispersed and outlawed the Communist Parties. 

In November of 1947 the Soviet Union, after a lengthy period 
of non-committal silence, cast her vote for the partition of Palestine, 
thus, for the first time since the Revolution, favoring the Zionists as 
against the Arabs. It is not unlikely that this sudden shift in her 
policy was made partly with an eye to the Jewish public opinion in 
the West and partly out of a desire to see the Middle East ‘‘Balkan- 
ized.’’ By voting for partition Russia was bound to draw Arab crit- 
icism, but even this drawback would not offset the advantages deriv- 
ing from the estrangements due to arise between the Arabs and the 
United States. The latter had a long tradition of official support for 
Zionism and would inevitably be regarded by the Arab public opinion 
as primarily responsible for an international resolution favoring Zion- 
ist aspirations. Thus, Soviet ‘‘guilt’’ (from the Arab point of view) 
would largely fade away in the presence of the overwhelming Amer- 
ican responsibility. Moreover, to vote in favor of Zionism did not 
necessarily mean that the Soviet Union would have to pursue a con- 
sistently pro-Zionist course. In contrast to the West, Russia possessed 
a much greater freedom of action in changing her alignments and 
could, at an appropriate time, revert to her old pro-Arab policy. Sim- 
ilarly, as a totalitarian state free of the pressures of domestic public 
opinion, she could help both protagonists against each other at the 
same time. This was proved during the Arab-Israeli war which fol- 
lowed the partition resolution. While the Soviet satellites willingly 
supplied Israel in arms and munitions in return for payments in dol- 
lars, Communist agents fully exploited the misery of Arab refugee 
multitudes to whip up their hate toward Israel and the West as well. 

The Palestinian conflict considerably intensified the neutralist 
trends in the Arab East. In this atmosphere surcharged with emotion 
the Soviet-sponsored Stockholm Peace Appeal met with considerable 
success: impressive numbers of signatures were collected and favorable 
comments from certain public figures secured. By contrast, a Western- 
sponsored project of a Middle East Defense Organization met with a 
definite failure. To leave nothing to chance, Soviet legations in the 
Arab countries formally voiced Moscow’s opposition to the M.E.D.O. 
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On their part, a number of Arab leaders openly warned the West of 
their possible alignment with Russia as a retaliation for what they 
believed to be a Western favoritism of Israel. Although these threats 
were not likely to materialize in the foreseeable future, they helped 
to create a mental climate in which obstruction to any Western project 
or enterprise became a sign of fashion, if not actually of virtue. In 
pursuance of such a policy of irritable aloofness, Syria refused to 
have anything to do with the American Point Four Program. 

To sum up, the Soviet Union did not achieve any direct or tangible 
gains in the Arab East. But she profited indirectly from the estrange- 
ment between the Arabs and the West and from the consequent frus- 
tration or delay of any plan to make the Middle East healthier and 
stronger from the social, economic, and military point of view. 

Regarding the Soviet-Israeli relations, they have been shaped not 
only on the basis of Soviet policy objectives in the Middle East proper, 
but also with reference to the position of the Jews in other parts of 
the world, including the Soviet orbit itself. The surviving Jewry in 
Russia and in Eastern Europe — still not a negligible quantity despite 
the Nazi holocaust — could always be treated as a body of hostages 
by Moscow. The Soviet policy oscillated between allowing free emigra- 
tion to Israel from the satellite area and forbidding it, depending on 
the period and the circumstances. No mass emigration of Jews, how- 
ever, was allowed from the Soviet Union herself. The treatment of 
Jews in the satellite states did not seem to differ from the treatment 
of the rest of the population. Yet, despite the avowed Communist 
policy of non-discrimination, there must have been a great tempta- 
tion for these totalitarian states to pass the blame for their failures 
and atrocities to a defenseless minority group. As for the Soviet Un- 
ion proper, she could only gain psychological advantages in the satel- 
lite countries by attempting to shift the popular hate from a Russian 
to a Jew. 

That the relations between Moscow and Tel-Aviv were shaped 
by more than the strict Soviet-Israeli relationship was well illustrated 
by the trial of Rudolph Slansky and his associates in Czechoslovakia. 
Coming in the wake of the ‘‘Jewish doctors’ affair’’ in Moscow, this 
trial appeared to many Jews as a proof of an anti-Semitic drive in 
the Soviet orbit and provoked a strong reaction in Israel and else- 
where. The bombing of the Soviet Legation in Tel-Aviv in February, 
1953, climaxed the wave of popular indignation and resulted in a 
rupture of diplomatic relations between the two countries. Although 
this action brought Russia considerable acclaim in the Arab countries, 
it is doubtful whether it was ever conceived by Moscow as a more 
than temporary expedient. The disadvantages of such a course, as 
regards the Zionist attitudes in the United States, were obvious, espe- 
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cially at a time when the new Soviet government of Premier Malenkov 
was embarking upon a seemingly new ‘‘conciliatory’’ policy toward 
the West. Hence no major surprise was registered when, six months 
later, the Soviet government agreed to restore diplomatic relations 
with Israel. The abstention of the Soviet Union from the vote where- 
by the Security Council by a majority of nine out of eleven censured 
Israel for the raid on the Jordanian village of Kibya, in which fifty- 
three persons were murdered, seems to fall within the same line of 
policy. This policy appears to be dictated not by any permanent 
friendships or predilections but by what is believed in Moscow to be 
the constant interest of the Soviet State through the exploitation of 
contradictions in the non-Soviet part of the world. 

To sum up, the Middle East constitutes, because of its weakness, 
its fresh memories of colonialism, and its strategic importance, an 
area to which the Soviet Union has paid and will no doubt pay con- 
siderable attention. It is the only part of the world where the Soviet 
territory is directly adjacent to the non-Communist states which still 
remain free of Soviet domination. The absence of an intermediate 
satellite zone in this area exposes such countries as Turkey, Iran, and 
Afghanistan to considerable strain of living dangerously in the shad- 
ow of the Russian colossus, but it also presents some inconveniences 
to Russia herself. These inconveniences are: (a) from the defensive 
point of view, a lack of a security zone which would provide a ‘‘pad- 
ding’’ in case of a war with the West; (b) from the offensive point 
of view, an inability to expand or to harass her adversaries through 
the instrumentality of puppet organisms, as was the case in Greece 
and Korea. The desire to create such a puppet state in the Middle 
East must have accounted for the high priority given the Azerbaijan 
operation in the immediate postwar period in Iran and the rather 
skillful handling of the Iranian situation at the time of Dr. Mos- 
sadegh’s regime. 

It is hard to assess the degree of success or failure of the Soviet 
policies in the Middle East as a whole. What Russia had lost in hav- 
ing her forward movement arrested in the Turkish-Iranian zone was 
probably compensated by the internal disaffection in the Arab East 
and by the latter’s estrangement from the West. Soviet advance into 
this area can possibly be stemmed by a well-coordinated military 
strategy of the Western powers. But Communist advance can, in the 
long run, be stopped only by the elimination of poverty, disease and 
corruption, and by the lifting of the common man to some decent 
standard of human dignity. 


— 
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Germany has been a main object of Soviet policy in the years 
since 1945. At the same time Germany has also been a main area for 
the direct application of this policy. One would suppose that the 
repercussions of Soviet policy would be nowhere more prompt, more 
extensive, and more easily discernible than in Germany itself. Never- 
theless this was not the case through at least half of the period which 
includes the years between the war’s end and Stalin’s death. 

For more than four years the German scene possessed unusual 
characteristics which made it difficult then and still makes it difficult 
to say with any degree of precision what the ‘‘German reaction’’ was 
to Soviet policy, or to any other policies or events. Without any ques- 
tion the Germans were being deeply influenced by Soviet acts in, 
toward, and about their homeland, but their reaction tends to show 
up only in the ultimate event. Why is this so? 

First of all, Germany was for almost a year without any govern- 
ment of a representative sort, even at the local level, even in the 
Western Zones. (There never has been such a government in the 
Soviet Zone at any level. For over four years the Germans were with- 
out any official, common, national vehicle for reacting to events. 
With the election of the State governments in the U.S. Zone in 
November and December 1946, and later in the British and French 
Zones, official mouthpieces did indeed appear but they stood very 
much in the shadow of military governments and were almost com- 
pletely preoccupied with local affairs. The election of the first 
Bundestag in August 1949 produced at long last a body capable of 
speaking, and designed to speak, for the will of the German people. 
Even this body was so bemused by the novelty of its own existence 
that it turned its attention only gradually to the realities of the in- 
ternational world about it. 
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The result of this extraordinary vacuum was that for a period 
of four to five years one is reduced to dependence on scattered and 
uncertain evidences of the effects which Soviet policy was having in 
Germany. The impressions of individual observers (of whom the 
writer was one for four years) loom large. Reliance must be placed 
on private reactions, the scattered public expressions of a few individ- 
uals, the reactions of special groups (often small in number). Even 
the press is of little use. It was an artificial press, hand-picked (in- 
cidentally heavily permeated with Communists at the start), and care- 
fully hedged about by military government restrictions. It was in no 
sense the reliable reflector of national opinion which it might be in 
other places or other times. 


Every observer of the German scene in those early postwar years 
was struck, too, by the apathy and disinterest of the German masses. 
They had suffered a psychological shock. They wanted something to 
do with ‘‘polities,’’ in which term all political events were lumped. 
The struggle for mere existence occupied their time and energy. 
Hounded by a sense of guilt, hounded by social collapse, hounded by 
denazification questionnaires, hounded by history, and more personally 
by hunger, the German people went politically blank. The early re- 
ports of the U.S. Military Governor speak month after month of 
political ‘‘apathy’’ and describe the ordinary German as ‘‘disillu- 
sioned, confused and timid.’’! Soviet policy scarcely existed for such 
a person, and when confronted by it, he tended to look through it 
rather than at it. 


The deadening influence of military occupation pervaded the 
public scene, silencing tongues, dulling minds. No amount of ‘‘demo- 
eratization,’’ no amount of spurring on to ‘‘civic courage’’ could over- 
come at first the fear of arousing the antagonism of the occupiers or 
of contravening the Control Council legislation which forbade attacks 
on the occupation authorities. 


Another point which must be remembered is that in the three 
Western Zones it was Western policy which made whatever impact 
was made on people by such extraneous factors. Only the policy of 
the Western Occupation Powers (really only the policy of one of 
these) operated to any extent at all upon the individual citizen, and 
then only as it affected the daily burden of his life. The conception 
of ‘‘Germany’’ had virtually ceased to exist. The Soviet Zone was 
far away and if it meant anything it was only as a place from which 
horror stories even worse than those current in his own community 
circulated. 


1 Monthly Report of the Military Governor, No. 8, Match 20, 1946. 
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So much for factors which inhibited or conditioned political reac- 
tion in the Western Zones. In the Soviet Zone the man in the street 
was likewise on a treadmill of a fight for daily existence — and his 
fight has lasted longer than did that of his West German brother — 
but even so he could not ignore the direct influence of Soviet power 
upon the workings of that treadmill. Yet in the case of the Soviet 
Zone, we are in effect reduced to even rougher guessing about reac- 
tions to Soviet policy. The ordinary public evidences are worthless. 
Speeches, elections, political party maneuverings, press declarations, 
and similar phenomena are, in a rigged, controlled state, the evidence 
of policy, not the reaction to it. 

In the last analysis we are reduced to dependence in the case of 
the Soviet Zone on a very few clearly voluntary, clearly spontaneous 
manifestations of popular judgment on the zonal regime and its Soviet 
masters. These manifestations break through the murk like lightning 
flashes, illuminating the entire scene. Few and primitive, they are 
conclusive. One is the extent of the flight of population from the 
Soviet Zone. This flight has been going on virtually since the end 
of the war, with variations in tempo. Some flee for political reasons, 
many more for economic reasons. The mere fact of flight represents 
an unmistakable judgment against Communism. The second index is 
the rising of June 17, 1953. Though unsuccessful, if its aim was to 
change the regime (there is little to show that it had any conscious 
aim), its meaning again was crystal-clear. By fleeing and by rebelling, 
the people of Eastern Germany have demonstrated that they reject 
Soviet policy in toto. The fact that individuals or groups may have 
favored certain details of policy — for example the rural population 
was not unhappy over land reform, since many benefitted — is virt- 
tually meaningless in the face of total disapproval by the mass of the 
populace. 

It is evident that in any event we should not try to appraise the 
repercussions of Soviet policy alone. That policy has not acted in a 
vacuum. It has acted upon and been acted upon by Western policy. 
When the German expresses himself individually or collectively by 
some utterance or deed, he is expressing an attitude towards Soviet 
policy plus Allied policy, If Soviet policy is for the communization 
of Germany, the German will reject it. But whether he proposes to 
set in its place integration with Western Europe or neutralization will 
depend upon his reaction to Allied policy. 

So far as Soviet actions in Germany itself are concerned, their 
impact has been gradual, with one or two exceptions. One of the early 
exceptions, however, had great effect in the total development of Ger- 
man political attitudes. When the Russians began to permit political 
life to be organized in their Zone and Berlin, which they did as early 
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as June 10, 1945, they allowed, indeed stimulated, the formation of 
four political parties. There soon developed a movement for merger 
of two of these parties — the Communist Party (KPD) and the Social 
Democratic Party (SPD). By late autumn Grotewohl and other lead- 
ers of the SPD were put under heavy Soviet-Communist pressure to 
merge — pressure to which they shortly succumbed — and on Decem- 
ber 23, 1945, they joined Communist leaders in a joint declaration call- 
ing for merger of the two parties. 

In the Western Zones a vigorous SPD was formed under Dr. Kurt 
Schumacher’s leadership after political activity was resumed in the 
Western Zones in August. This Western SPD leadership took an un- 
compromising position against merger until all parties were free 
agents. Schumacher went to Berlin and waged a furious campaign in 
the winter and spring of 1946 against the merger proposal. He was 
aided by the Berlin functionaries of the party who rose in stormy re- 
volt at a meeting on March 1 and demanded a party referendum on the 
question. British Military Government worked behind the scenes to 
support Schumacher. The political elements of U.S. Military Govern- 
ment strongly favored Schumacher’s position. Some hint of the U.S. 
feeling had seeped through the normal restrictions on taking public 
issue with Soviet actions when the Military Governor said in his 
monthly report on September 20 that the device of a united front 
‘*nolitical bloc,’’ which in Berlin had set the pattern of Soviet Zone 
political action and had been the spiritual forerunner of the merger 
proposal, would not be encouraged in the U.S. Zone as it was inimical 
to vigorous and democratic political life. Furthermore, U.S. Military 
Government in Berlin gave active support to the idea of a referendum 
among SPD members. The referendum was finally held in the three 
Western sections of Berlin (the Soviets refused to permit it in their 
sector) and resulted in a victory of 82% for those opposing merger. 

This episode was isolated in the sense that it was almost the only 
early occasion on which a strong public reaction to Soviet policy was 
expressed. That is occurred at all in that period of apathy is an indi- 
eation of the depth of the reaction. It set Schumacher and the Social 
Democratic Party in violent opposition to Soviet and Communist 
policies, an opposition which carried over into many fields. It dis- 
credited the Socialist Unity Party of the Soviet Zone as 1 Communist 
run and unrepresentative Party. It ended all chances of cooperation 
between SPD and KPD in the Western Zones. Though in terms of 
consolidating their power in their Zone it served the Soviet authorities 
well, in terms of extending their power into all of Germany, it was 
perhaps one of their greatest mistakes. 

Other non-Communist parties in the West arrived by a more grad- 
ual process at the same attitude of uncompromising hostility to Soviet 
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policy and complete dissociation from Soviet Zone parties as did the 
Social Democrats. We get glimpses of what was happening in the 
Soviet Zone and the reaction to it. On December 21, 1945, Andreas 
Hermes, one of the leaders of the Christian Democratic Union, was 
driven out of the Party leadership because of his criticism of certain 
features of the land reform — lack of compensation to owners, per- 
sonal ill-treatment of owners, etc. It is discouraging to note, in pass- 
ing, that U.S. Military Government was so intent on reaching agree- 
ment with the Russians that it seemed somewhat unaware of the real 
course of events and was certainly unprepared at that time to recog- 
nize its allies among the Germans. Thus in reporting Hermes’ removal, 
the Military Governor pointed out that none ‘‘of the Occupation 
Powers are as yet prepared to permit criticism of their approved 
policies by German political leaders.’ 

Almost a year later in December, 1947, Jacob Kaiser and Ernst 
Lemmer likewise were forced out of the leadership of the eastern 
CDU, and continued their fight against Soviet-Communist policies 
from Western Germany and Berlin. The Liberal Democrats were 
having their awakening, too, though it took a less spectacular form. 
In late October, 1947, the Liberal Democrats of the U.S. Zone strongly 
censured Kuelz, their Soviet Zone leader, for his pro-Soviet policy, 
including his attacks on the Marshall Plan. 

Soviet policy was showing itself with great clarity in many fields. 
Complete domination of political life by the Communists has been 
mentioned, as has the land reform. Soviet control of press and radio 
and other forms of public expression, with special facilities to Commu- 
nists, was an evident feature of life in the Soviet Zone. The dis- 
mantling process proceeded full tilt in 1945-1946 with whole factories 
shipped back to the Soviet Union. Reparations — hardly distinguish- 
able from loot — were taken from captured and confiscated stocks 
and later from current production as industrial enterprises were re- 
activated. From 1945 to 1947 or 1948 the picture was one of unbridled 
exploitation of Eastern Germany. In 1947 appeared the first trade 
agreements with the Soviet orbit, bespeaking the emergence of the 
policy of integration into the orbit system. The first Two Year Plan 
had its debut in 1949. By 1950 Communist control was so secure and 
integration so advanced that a superficial revision could begin with 
the liquidation of some of the Soviet-owned enterprises seized earlier.’ 
Through the years, too, trade with the Soviet Zone had been hindered 
by all manner of Soviet-imposed restrictions. The U.S. Zone had 


2 Monthly Report of the Military Governor, No. 6, January 20, 1946. 

8 Cf. Ninth Quarterly Report of the U. S. High Commissioner, October-Decem- 
ber, 1951, pp. 67-74. See also J. P. Nettl, The Eastern Zone and Soviet Policy in 
Germany, Oxford, 1951. 
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struggled to keep trade open and to fulfill the Potsdam commitment 
to nuify Germany economically. It had met with little success, and, 
while French opposition was credited with preventing the formation 
of central German administrative agencies, Soviet policy was certainly 
intent upon devising obstacles which as a practical matter would have 
made such agencies meaningless (unless they had come under Com- 
munist control). 


Now all of these things were fairly plain to the competent ob- 
server. The Germans were rather slow to see and accept the impact, 
however. Part of the trouble was that many early Soviet policies were 
disguised as anti-Nazi, anti-Junker moves. Land reform and the na- 
tionalizing of industrial capacity are examples. Soviet policy made 
use of a ‘‘ruthless exploitation for Communist purposes of the pre- 
valent anti-Nazi feeling.’’* Other factors were at work. Prisoners of 
war came back with bitter stories — but too many did not come back 
at all. The Oder-Neisse line began to impinge on public consciousness 
as a Soviet policy, especially after Mr. Byrnes’ speech at Stuttgart 
on September 6, 1946, when he indicated that the United States at 
least was not committed to this Soviet-inspired boundary. Refugees 
were pouring into Western Germany from Eastern Europe as a result 
of mass disorderly expulsions. These reached 1,300,000 to the U.S. 
Zone alone by September 1946. Refugees came in an uncertain stream 
from the Soviet Zone itself, depending upon the ups and downs of 
Soviet policy. By March 31, 1951, these numbered 1,700,000 and U.S. 
High Commissioner McCloy noted that in one two-week period in 
mid-1952 they reached the stupendous figure of 30,000.5 For some 
time these lost aliens represented onl yan unwelcome disturbance on 
the local scene but gradually their presence and their stories began to 
translate into an account of Soviet policy and the average German 
did not like what he heard. 


The invitation of the U.S. Military Governor to any or all other 
Zones to join in a common economic system led to bi-zonal fusion 
(with the British Zone) on January 1, 1947. This was a stimulus to 
all Germans to think about the unity of their country and to ponder 
the meaning of the attitude of the Soviet Union which was leading 
to the ever greater alienation of the five eastern Laender. (The French 
Zone was fully joined to Bizonia in 1949.) 


The Foreign Ministers had met and disagreed and parted each 
year from 1945 to 1949 (except in 1948). These developments began 
to be remarked and commented on in Western Germany. Party con- 


4 Nettl, of. cit., pp. 76-78. 
5 Tenth Quarterly Report of U.S. High Commissioner, January-March, 1952. 
Final Report of U. S$. High Commissioner, July 31, 1952. 
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ferences all over Western Germany in November and December 1947 
were reported to be preoccupied with the London session of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers. Mr. Molotov by his demands for reparations 
and his insistence on the Oder-Neisse line had helped reveal the nature 
of Soviet policy. 

If such events caused comment and even agitation in certain rela- 
tively narrow political party circles, and, of course, in the press, there 
was little other articulate reaction except in restricted and on the 
whole rarified intellectual circles. There was from 1947 to perhaps 
1951 a certain spread of hazy ideas about neutrality which were 
almost a reflection of the then prevailing German a-political attitude 
rather than a reaction to Soviet or any other policy. These ideas had 
their political exponents in the Wessels, the Heinemanns, the Noacks 
and Niemollers.® 

The year 1948 brought a series of events which dramatized the 
issues. The focus of these events was mostly in Berlin but even the 
West Germans, who were still inclined to shrug their shoulders and 
pass on the other side of the road like the Levite, could not ignore 
what was happening. The Soviet delegation walked out of the Allied 
Control Council on March 20. They stalked provocatively from the 
Berlin Allied Kommandatura on June 16 and shortly applied in full 
force the blockade of Berlin which had been in the making for almost 
half a year. On September 6 they drove the legitimate city govern- 
ment out of its home in the Soviet sector of Berlin and on November 
30 installed a Communist regime by a coup de théatre. Thus they 
split Berlin as Germany was already split. 

Move succeeded countermove in the political chess game which 
was being played. Spotlighting the intellectual tryanny of the Com- 
munist regime, the Berlin City Assembly voted on May 12, 1948, to 
establish the Free University to nourish the spirit which could no 
longer flourish in the old Berlin (Humboldt) University. After No- 
vember 30, the city government planted the banners of freedom 
defiantly in the western sectors of the city and received the over- 
whelming support of the people in the municipal election which fol- 
lowed shortly after, on December 5. 

The Western Powers were not idle, and contributed their share 
of dramatic decisions to the situation to which the Germans were to 
react. The airlift met and eventually defeated the blockade. The 
London Six-Power Conference agreed on June 1 to recommend the 
establishment of a Federal Government for Western Germany. A 


6 Cf., Die Neutralitat Deutschlands und der Friede, Ernst Mugdan (ed.), Heidel- 
berg, June 1947; also Deutschland Zwischen West und Ost, Hermann Rauschning, 
1950. 
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Parliamentary Council was convened in Bonn by September 1 and 
drafted a Constitution by May 8, 1949. Within three weeks, the 
Parliaments of ten west German states adopted the Basic Law, in 
August the Bundestag was elected, and on September 21 the new Fed- 
eral Republic entered into being with Dr. Konrad Adenauer as its 
Chancellor. 


Thus in the short space of about twenty months the German 
picture had been radically transformed. Events both within and with- 
out Germany had been so responsive to sharp Soviet pressures that 
German opinion had hardened immeasurably. Not only that, but 
German opinion at long last had an official common spokesman. 

It is noteworthy that in all that has been said thus far we have 
dealt only with policy in or about Germany. This is true because the 
Germans have, with almost ingrown intensity, been concerned only 
with themselves. It is an exaggeration but not much of a one to say 
that the only strictly non-German manifestation of Soviet policy 
which made a deep impression was the invasion of South Korea. This 
shook the Germans visibly for some months, until they saw that the 
Americans could stabilize the situation. Their tendency to see them- 
selves as the next victims of aggression was spurred by a threatening 
declaration by Walter Ulbricht, the Communist boss of the Soviet 
Zone, who warned the Federal Republic on July 3, 1950, that it was 
about to share the fate of South Korea. 

Mr. McCloy’s High Commissionership in Germany was virtually 
co-terminous with the establishment of the Federal Republic and 
running like a leit-motif through all of his enlightening Reports is 
the assertion and conclusion that this Germany ‘‘has thrown in its 
lot with the nations of the West.’’? His phrase describes as well as 
any the German mentality at that time and, subsequently, as it passed 
judgment on Soviet policy plus Allied policy. 

The speeches made in the course of the first session of the Bun- 
destag on September 20, 1949, and the following days are interesting 
as showing the topics on which German political interest centered. 
Domestic preoccupations still were dominant but the Chancellor and 
to a lesser extent other speakers showed a lively reaction to numerous 
foreign policy issues. With general reference to relations with the East, 
Adenauer contented himself wtih warning that the Soviet Union must 
not deprive Germany of its legal rights and must allow the Germans 
in the Soviet Zone and East Berlin to live as their traditions, educa- 
tion, and convictions demand. Prisoners of war held in the Soviet 
Union constituted ‘‘a particularly serious and important topic.’’ In 


7 First Quarterly Report on Germany, Office of the U.S. High Commissioner, 
September 21-December 31, 1949. 
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regard to the expulsions of Germans from Eastern Europe, he found 
it ‘difficult to speak with the necessary objective self-restraint.’’ As 
for the Oder-Neisse line, ‘‘under no circumstances can we . . . be 
satisfied with a severance of these territories undertaken unilaterally 
by Soviet Russia and Poland.’’ 

Schumacher was more forthright on German unity. This ‘‘is not 
possible if it takes the form of unity as a Russian province or as a 
Soviet satellite state.’ He bluntly charged that the Soviet Zone 
‘concentration camps are filled with those who do not comply.’’ If for 
political reasons he then concentrated his attention on Allied policies 
to which he considered the Chancellor had not adequately reacted, 
he nonetheless joined the Chancellor and most other speakers except 
the Communists and the neutralists in rejecting Soviet policy toward 
Germany. 

The subsequent record is full and growing. As Soviet policy dis- 
played itself like an inviting but deadly sea anemone, the spokesmen 
of the German people in the Federal Government and in the Bundestag 
rapidly developed skill in recognizing and avoiding the danger. The 
Soviet Union by a well-worn species of legerdemain established the 
so-called German Federal Republic after ‘‘spontaneous demands from 
the masses’’ during the period of October 2-7, 1949, and turned the 
non-representative ‘‘Peoples Congress’’ into the unelected lower house 
of an East German ‘‘Parliament.’’ This evoked a universally hostile 
reaction in the Federal Republic and terms like ‘‘despotism,’’ ‘‘tyr- 
anny,’’ and ‘‘terrorist regime’’ were freely applied.* On September 14, 
1950, a Bundestag resolution struck out against the specious Soviet 
Zone elections. The Soviet Union said on May 4, 1950, that it held no 
more war prisoners except for a handful of criminals and invalids. 
The Bundestag promptly appealed to the world on May 5 to ascertain 
the fate of ‘‘one and a half million German prisoners of war in the 
Soviet Union,’’ and on October 26, 1950, Adeanuer charged the Soviet 
Union with ‘‘cold-hearted cruelty.’’ 

Beginning with the Prague Communiqué issued by the Soviet and 
satellite Foreign Ministers on October 21, 1950, the Soviet Union and 
its German Communist servants have engaged in a long campaign to 
break down the West German will to freedom and independence, to 
halt West German rearmament, to break up European integration, and 
te get their foot into the doorway to Western Germany if possible. 
The Prague Communiqué called for German demilitarization and 
creation of an all-German Constituent Council on a basis of equal 
representation of the two unequal parts of Germany. Like variations 
on a musical theme, this line has been repeated and expanded in- 


8 Second Quarterly Report of U.S. High Commissioner, January 1-March 31, 1950. 
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cessantly by resolutions of the East German ‘‘Peoples Chamber,’’ 
speeches by Grotewohl and other leaders, letters from President Pieck 
to President Heuss, interviews by General Chuikov, the head of the 
Soviet Control Commission, plebiscites ‘‘for a peace treaty and against 
remilitarization,’’ and other devices. These were uniformly rejected, 
countered and anticipated by the Federal Republic and its leaders. 
They have held steadfastly to the demand for free elections and have 
attacked the Communist-Soviet moves as attempts to disrupt Western 
consolidation. 

Meanwhile in the winter of 1950-1951, the Soviet governent 
initiated a series of note exchanges with the Western Powers which 
led to the unproductive stalemate of the Deputy Foreign Ministers 
at the Palais Rose in Paris from March to June 1951. Again on March 
10, 1952, the Soviet Government began a new series of notes, with a 
fairly detailed outline of a potential German peace treaty. These notes 
have continued, with longer or shorter interruptions, beyond Stalin’s 
death down to the present day and seem at this writing destined to 
lead to a Four-Power conference on Germany and other problems on 
or after January 25, 1954. In general, in all these notes the Soviet 
Union has not deviated much from its advocacy of a peace treaty now 
and formation of an all-German government later with free elections 
(maybe). It has broadened its line to include open attacks on all 
aspects of the Western integration and defense policy. Perhaps the 
free German reaction to these moves can best be described by recording 
the reaction to the first Soviet note of March 10, 1952, and the Allied 
reply thereto. Adenauer gave full support, in a Bundestag speech of 
April 3, 1952, to the Allied reply and a Bundestag resolution at the 
same time defined the supreme aim of German policy as being German 
reunification in a free and united Europe. 

One or two other points remain to be noted. The Oder-Neisse line 
has rankled deeply. When the East German regime signed an agree- 
ment in Warsaw on June 6, 1950, (later put in treaty form) con- 
firming the ‘‘permanence’’ of the Oder-Neisse line, the Federal 
Cabinet immediately (June 9) attacked the agreement as null and 
void and the Bundestag protested it by resolution on June 13. 

Various attempts by instruments of Soviet policy to terrorize 
the people and officials of the Federal Republic and West Berlin have 
failed in their purpose. Thus in the late summer of 1950 there was 
a call by the Soviet Zone leaders for formation of a ‘‘National Front’’ 
of resistance to the Federal Republic. On December 15, 1950, the 
Soviet Zone passed a ‘‘Law for the Protection of Peace’’ which 
threatened with long imprisonment or even death any person (not 
merely East Germans) found guilty of vague acts such as disturbing 
peaceful relations, supporting aggression, supporting German militar- 
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ism, ridiculing movements for peace, etc. This was virtually an invita- 
tion to kidnap Western German opponents of Soviety policy and indeed 
the brutal kidnaping of Dr. Linse from West Berlin on July 8, 1952, 
was seen as a direct result of this law. The law and the kidnapping 
aroused waves of bitter protest in free Germany. 

The picture of German reaction to Soviet policy has become very 
clear. The judgment of the U. 8S. High Commissioner as early as 
March, 1950, that German public opinion, moved by ‘‘universal Ger- 
man resentment towards Soviet-Communist policies and measures,’’ 
had ‘‘solidified further in favor of the West’’ has never had to be 
revised. Individual and piecemeal expressions, personal at first, of- 
ficial in later years, have given way to solid acts of choice against 
Soviet policy and in favor of Western policy. On January 11, 1952, 
the Bundestag approved the Schuman plan for a European coal and 
steel community. On May 25, 1952, Chancellor Adenauer signed the 
European Defense Community treaty and the next day he signed the 
Conventions establishing a new contractual relationship with the 
Western Allies. These treaties have subsequently been approved by 
both houses of the Federal Parliament. 

The German people have also spoken directly. In Western Ger- 
many the elections of August, 1949, gave a majority so slight to the 
Christian Democratic Union and its allies that Adenauer was chosen 
Chancellor by a majority of one vote — 203 out of 404. By the time 
of the elections of September 6, 1953, the Chancellor’s steady and 
vigorous resistance to Soviet policy and advocacy of integration of 
Germany in a free strong Europe won him the support of 64.7% of 
the popular vote, and 337 of the 487 Bundestag seats. The Communist 
position diminished from 5.7% of the vote and 15 seats in 1949 to 
2.2% of the vote and no seats in 1953. Dr. Adenauer was swept into 
office this time by 304 votes out of 466 cast. In East Germany, we 
have already noted the verdict of the strikes and riots which swept 
Berlin and other centers on June 17. 

If it is ever safe to draw a general conclusion about current history, 
the record seems to support one in this case. Soviet policy in and 
towards Germany has been rejected by the German people. It has 
failed to win nation-wide power or to strengthen the Soviet position 
in Central Europe in any but the purest military sense. Making a 
conscious choice the Germans have embraced the western policy of 
integration and freedom and indeed have become leaders in shaping 
and carrying forward that policy. 


® Second Quarterly Report of U.S. High Commissioner, Januaty 1-March 31, 1950. 
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When German troops invaded the Soviet Union in June, 1941, 
the Parti Communiste Francais (PCF) almost automatically changed 
its status from that of the greatest traitor to that of the greatest 
patriot. Its record in the Resistance was excellent. Approximately one- 
half of the military and one-third of the civilian resistants were 
Communists. The Allied invasion of the continent was the occasion 
of an attempt by this numerous and well-disciplined Communist force 
to seize power throughout France and to organize political dictator- 
ships before the Western armies could occupy the country. In the 
south and south-west these insurrections were both vicious and of 
considerable extent. The revolt was only partially successful, however, 
and the occupation by Western forces of the rebellious areas prevented 
further bloodshed and, in many cases, seizure of power. The Com- 
munist terror continued and only ceased in November, 1944. The 
Milices patriotiques were disbanded, despite the protests of some 
Communist leaders like Marty, and the Forces Fran¢aises de 1’Interieur 
(FFI) were incorporated into the Free French Army. A month later 
Georges Bidault signed a treaty of alliance with the Soviet Union. It 
was probable that Stalin had offered to curb the French Communists 
in return for this Franco-Russian treaty. It is even more probable 
that Stalin relaxed the pressure in Western Europe to be certain of 
far reaching concessions by the West in Eastern Europe. 

Since these events, PCF policy has changed three times, reflecting 
the international situation and the tactical maneuvers of the Soviet 
Union. The new line followed after November, 1944, was that of 
political cooperation with the provisional government. This was later 
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extended to a super-patriotic attitude in ihe area of reconstruction. 
In the March, 1945, municipal elections the Communists surpassed by 
a wide margin their previous electoral success of 1936. The elections 
for the Legislative Assembly in October, 1945, revealed the true 
extent of the strength of the Party. Five million voters cast ballots 
for the Communists who won 152 seais in the assembly and emerged 
as France’s largest postwar political party. However, the Communist 
supported referendum to strip General De Gaulle of his provisional 
power and give the ‘‘Constituent Assembly’’ authority to rule the 
country was defeated. During the months of preparation of a new 
constitution for France, the Communists maneuvered the Section 
Francaise de 1’Internationale Ouvriére (SFIO) into supporting a draft 
which placed almost complete power in the hands of a single chamber, 
the National Assembly. In the struggle over limitation of the presi- 
dent’s powers a Socialist-Communist bloc in the Constituent Assembly 
opposed De Gaulle’s views. He resigned in January, 1946. The Socialist 
Gouin formed a new cabinet, but the Communists received no key 
posts, though they retained five portfolios. In the referendum of 
May the Left-sponsored draft constitution was rejected by a hostile 
majority of one million. The Communists gained in the June 2, 1946, 
elections to a new Constituent Assembly. However, the MRP replaced 
them as the largest party. Bidault’s new cabinet included six Com- 
munists but none held the carefully guarded power posts of Interior, 
Foreign Affairs, and War. The new constitution was accepted in 
October, 1946, by a curiously indecisive vote in which there were 
almost eight million protest abstentions. 


The PCF gave the appearance to many of an authentic French 
party. Besides participation in the tripartite government the party 
was urging reconstruction at a rapid rate. During the resistance the 
Communists had succeeded in capturing control of the Confederation 
General du Travail (CGT) and were able to use it as a political 
weapon. Now its leadership resisted wage increases. Thorez indicated, 
after the November elections in which the Communists gained 183 
seats in the National Assembly, that the Party would protect the 
existing property and productive relationships.’ Yet despite these 
deceptive attitudes the Communists were farther from power than 
ever. Their policy was not completely disarming. They denounced the 
war in Indo-China and French colonial policy elsewhere; they de- 
plored the ‘clerical reaction.’ Their position in the government became 
increasingly embarrassing. They shared the criticism and responsibility 
but not the power. By 1947 it became evident that the dilemma was 
approaching a crisis. 


1 Mario Einaudi et al., Communism in Western Europe (Ithaca, 1951), p. 78. 
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Both internal and international events caused the Communisis to 
shift their position from cooperation with the government to opposition 
to it. In April, 1947, a strike broke out in the Paris Renault plant. 
The workers demanded wage increases. It is not certain whether the 
action was spontaneous or led by Trotskyite workers, but it was 
definitely not Communist inspired.” The PCF hesitated and then 
supported the strike. Yet this was a direct challenge to the govern- 
ment policy of price freezing, because the Renault plant was national- 
ized. Premier Ramadier called for a vote of confidence. The PCF 
could not run the risk of being outflanked on its left. The support 
of the proletarian base could not be sacrificed. Ramadier’s motion 
was passed, but the Communists voted against it. The Premier asked 
the Communist ministers to resign. They refused to do so and’ were 
promptly dismissed. 


More important for the final break was the outcome of the 
Foreign Ministers Conference at Moscow in May, 1947. Stalin refused 
to support French proposals on German coal and the future of the 
Saar. At the same time, attempts to reconcile the difference between 
the United States and the Soviet Union failed. France was obviously 
moving toward the U. S. point of view. Further Communist coopera- 
tion with the other French Parties would be impossible. Official sanc- 
tion for a reorientation of policy came at the secret conference of 
European Communist Parties in Poland in September, 1947. Andrei 
Zhdanov appealed for accentuation of the struggle of the working 
masses against American imperialism, and Maurice Thorez was accused 
of laxity and opportunism. 


When Thorez returned to France he indulged in a tirade of self- 
criticism. In his report to the Central Committee on Uctober 30 he 
admitted his failure to recognize the threats to French national in- 
depenedence. It would be necessary, he continued, to organize against 
the Marshall Plan.* The Party proceeded to organize its propaganda 
line around the two slogans of peace and national independence. 
Various Communist-controlled mass organizations took up the slogans 
and popularized them. The most important and reliable of these was 
the Movement for Peace. Others included various veterans, resistance 
organizations, and intellectual groups. These organizations have a 
double advantage: first, they are able to orient the action of people 
not in the Party; secondly, their diversity of membership allows 
Communist propagandists to declare that numerous non-party French- 
men subscribe to their policies.* 


2 Franz Borkenau, European Communism (London, 1953), p. 518. 
3 Cahiers du Communisme, Nov., 1947. 
4 Alain Brayance, Anatomie du Parti Communiste Frangais (Paris, 1952). 
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Communist activity did not restrict itself to propaganda. In 
November a general strike paralyzed France. The PCF succeeded in 
dominating the Central Strike Committee. It turned the originally 
economic purpose of the movement into a test of political power with 
the government. Insurrectional attacks developed in several large 
industrial centers. Because of these excesses the CGT split. Leon 
Jouhaux and his non-Communist followers left the organization to 
for the Foree Ouvriére. However, 80% of the workers remained in 
the old CGT. The government moved decisively and ended the strike, 
but not the Communist reign of terror. This culminated in September, 
1948, with another series of strikes. Jules Moch, Minister of the 
Interior, sent troops into the mines in the north. Fighting developed 
when the soldiers occupied the pits, but the Communists were forced 
to acknowledge defeat once more. 


The democratic forces in France had been able to withstand the 
assault. The tough policy had failed not only in France, but also 
throughout Western Europe. Rather than undermining the various 
governments it had strengthened them by forcing non-Communist 
groups to cooperate with each other. In March, 1948, the Western 
Union was formed. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
created an anti-Communist military alliance in January, 1949. Any 
hope of immediate Communist gains in the West had faded. Direct 
parliamentary cooperation and direct revolutionary opposition had 
proved inadequate. A more subtle method was required to gain power. 
The new policy of the United Front was at first (1949) experienced 
primarily in the practical sphere, but gradually it was extended to 
the propaganda field. It is still in effect and has been more suc- 
cessful than any tactic since the Resistance. 

The violence stopped and except for occasional pin-prick strikes 
there was no mass action of the workers until 1953. The propaganda 
slogans began to take on new meaning and emphasis. In March, 1949, 
Thorez’ report to the Central Committee stated: ‘‘To defend peace, 
union at any price.’’ Several days later he appealed to the Socialist 
workers to join the Communists and work for peace and independence. 
The Secretary General declared at the National Conference of 
Montreuil on April 10, 1949, that ‘‘our goal should be... to rally... 
all those who do not wish war.’’ Tie Communists were willing to 
make concessions. Only one thing was impossible, Thorez concluded: 
“do not ask us not to become Communists.’” 

The Central Committee gathered on October 7 at Ivry to hear 
Thorez announce a new watchword, the government of democratic 
union, through mass action led by the PCF. This political arrange- 
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ment would not be like the postwar coalitions in France, but rather 
similar to the people’s democracies of Eastern Europe. 

Again the Cominform sanctioned the change in policy. Its resolution 
of the November meeting included the demand to establish national 
unity on the base of workers’ unity. Thorez commented: ‘‘The Resolu- 
tion of the Cominform bureau matains, a propos of the government, 
that the movement of the masses for peace can lead to power, a 
formula broader still, if possible, than our own watchword of govern- 
ment of democratic union. Re-read that!’’ 

The Twelfth PCF Congress which met in April, 1950, continued 
to emphasize these themes. Thorez lashed out at any hesitation in the 
new policy: ‘‘the militant who doesn’t understand a Socialist worker 
is not far from no longer understanding Communist workers.’ He 
maintained that only a powerful United Front could develop mass 
action and impose changes for the triumph of the new policy. Through- 
out 1950 the broader unity of mass action to secure specific goals was 
developed on the ideological level. Workers’ unity would facilitate 
the formation of a people’s democracy and the ultimate triumph of 
Communist gains. Thus appeals to the Socialist workers (which had 
been made no less than twenty-six times since 1934), the peace and 
national independence slogans which originated in 1947, and the 
watchword of government of democratic union were thrown together 
in a powerful appeal to all Frenchmen. Acceptance of such a policy, 
the Communists argued, would end the war in Indo-China, reduce 
military credits, liberate a static French economy, raise the living 
standard, eliminate world tension, and in general benefit every class 
of French society. At the same time the Communists were able to use 
this appeal to the masses for any incidental tactical gain that was 
desirable. 


Speculation was rife when it was announced that Maurice Thorez 
was ill and had left for Moscow to be cured. The speculation increased 
after Auguste Lecoeur, who was considered as Thorez’ eventual 
successor, launched a violent criticism of the Central Committee in 
December, 1950. He accused that body of incompetence and laziness. 
The Central Committee admitted that its ideological foundations were 
weak, its practical work of poor quality, and its organizational efforts 
inadequate.* The criticism was a direct attack on the ailing Thorez’ 
policy. The mass base was being overemphasized. There was a danger 
that the party would lose its cohesion and become submerged in an 
undisciplined movement. The official Cominform organ, For a Last- 
ing Peace, For a People’s Democracy, attacked the weak ideological 
base of the PCF blaming its theoretical journal, Cahiers du Com- 
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munisme, for devoting ‘‘too little space to questions of Marxian 
philosophy, sociology and political economy.’’ On March 23, the 
Cominform paper invited the PCF to discipline and to purge dras- 
tically the Party ranks. The request was apparently obeyed. The 
policy inaugurated in 1949 was now balanced and made more efficient. 
The Party would appeal to the masses to oppose the costly government 
policy and thus detach France from the Western alliance. Acceptance 
and fulfillment of Communist propaganda policy would mean a 
neutralized France and a disrupted West European defense system. 
There would be no possibility of effectively resisting direct or even 
threatened Soviet aggression. The PCF would remain a powerful, 
well-disciplined, revolutionary force ready to act with purpose and 
determination when Moscow ordered. This twin-pronged tactic, if 
successful, would offer an opportunity for Soviet expansion or control 
unequalled since 1944. 


The triumph of this policy depended upon Communist ability to 
convince the French public of their sincerity. Action as well as 
propaganda was needed to persuade the masses. Furthermore, it was 
necessary to draw or force West Germany from integration in the 
Western bloc. The PCF noted the concessions made by French states- 
men to the advance of Germany rearmament. Since October, 1950, the 
projected size of integrated German units in the European Army had 
increased. By February, 1952, the French government had initialed 
the Lisbon draft treaty for a European Army which specified that 
Germans would have combat teams of 5000-6000 men. Therefore, the 
Soviets moved to assure the masses of their peaceful intentions and 
either split the West or unite Germany on their terms. On March 11, 
1952, the three Western powers were handed a Soviet note on a 
German Peace Treaty. The key political provisions were designed to 
neutralize Germany and prepare eventual Communist domination. - 
The two governments of divided Germany would be united in a single 
state which would be represented at the negotiations. The united 
Germany would pledge herself not to enter into army coalitions or 
military alliances directed against any power which took part in the 
war against Germany (with armed forces). Military forces would be 
limited to those essential for the defense of the country. Production 
of war material and equipment should not exceed the amount neces- 
sary for the aforementioned armed forces. Application to the U.N. of 
Germany would be supported by all the states signing the peace treaty. 

The PCF hailed the Soviet note as a move which brought enthu- 
siasm and hope to all lovers of peace. In supporting its acceptance 
the Party was struggling for the interests of France and the victory 
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of peace. Henceforth the Communist Party increasingly emphasized 
that attachment to the policies of the Soviet Union was for the benefit 
of both democracy and France. 

The United States rapidly increased its efforts to forge a Western 
defense system. On March 25 and May 13 almost identical American 
notes rejected many of the proposals in the Soviet draft. The U. 8. 
note stated that free elections supervised by the U. N. should be held 
throughout Germany before discussion of the treaty. Germany should 
have the right to associate freely wtih any nation, and the United 
States would support her membership in a European community.® 
Meanwhile, formation of the European Army was being hurried. On 
May 9 the draft treaty of Paris and on May 26 that of Bonn were 
initialed. They placed no restriction on the organization of an entire 
German division with staff officers in the European army. The 
Communist press did not ignore the obvious propaganda merits of 
comparing the apparently peaceful Soviet note of March 11 with the 
apparently militaristic American actions of May. Pravda echoed the 
protests in the bourgeois press and exploited them as proof that the 
French finally realized the aggressive designs of the U. S. It was an 
attempt to widen the growing breach between the two Western powers. 


After announcement of the Paris draft treaty, Pravda reported 
that ‘‘not a single newspaper could be found in Paris which dared 
welcome the initialing of this document.’’ The Soviet paper asserted 
that even pro-American papers were trying to reassure their readers 
that the draft binds no one. A few days later Le Monde printed a 
startling revelation of American Admiral Fechteler’s report on prepa- 
rations for an aggressive war against the Soviet Union. Combat felt 
compelled to write an indignant editorial on the basis of this article. 
It was later discovered that the original information was incorrect. 
However, the willingness of such a conservative paper as Le Monde 
to accept such a controversial report without careful investigation is 
indicative of the French credulity about evil American intentions. In 
August William Draper, U. S. representative to the Atlantic Council, 
presented a financial plan to the French goyernment. The French 
press erupted in protest, and Pravda gave the incident complete cover- 
age. Some months later the Dunn note was presented to the French 
government. Pravda again quoted generously ; Le Monde spoke of the 
American tendency ‘‘to treat the French not like Allies but like 
wards.’’ La Croix, the Catholic organ, reported: ‘‘It is quite well 
known that American representatives very frequently interfere in 
the domestic affairs of the countries they are helping.’’ The doubts 
of the bourgeoisie were not limited to press reports. Pravda was suc- 
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cessfully exploiting statements by such parliamentary leaders as 
Edward Herriot. The venerable Radical statesman revealed that there 
were certain provisions of the Bonn and Paris agreemnts that were 
secret. He further maintained that ‘‘the treaty text in its present 
form is unconstitutional.’’ In January, 1953 Herriot demanded com- 
plete and open discussion of every treaty clause.® 

A second Communist propaganda method was to predict an 
economic crisis in France as a result of huge military expenditures. 
On August 8, 1952, Pravda stated that the ‘‘program of militarism 
foisted on the French by the American bosses of the Atlantic bloc is 
leading to a deformed development of the country’s economy.’’ Arms 
production was curtailing the construction of schools, hospitals, and 
living quarters. Both Pravda and Izvestia began a series of articles 
entitled ‘‘Fruits of the Arms Race’’ which were designed to show the 
strains on the French economy. For example, on August 10 Izvestia 
reported that production of consumers’ goods had sharply declined 
and on August 27 Pravda discussed the housing crisis in France. 


The Communists’ slogan — ‘‘ Down with German Rearmament’’ — 
was stimulated by the events of May. Soviet and French Communist 
papers implied that the threat was greater than ever before. Pravda 
warned the French to remember how Hitler united Europe. The Soviet 
paper continually stressed that ‘‘the mass of peoples . . . are pro- 
foundly hostile to remilitarization of the Reich.’’ 


These three themes had more than passing interest for the PCF. 
They indicated that the way was open to appeal to all discontented 
elements in France to folloy the Communist lead. The protest knew 
no class or party bounds; neither should the United Front. In April 
1952 the PCF asserted that ‘‘conditions for a reversal of the political 
situation in France are now favorable.’’° The United Front was the 
movement to exploit all the propaganda themes and, by winning 
support of the masses ,to obtain power. From May to December, 1952, 
appeal after appeal was made, each one persuasive in its broad 
tolerance, its urgency, and its apparent sincerity. In July there was 
an extraordinary session of the World Peace Council in Berlin which 
planned a Congress at Vienna. 

A month later there was an excellent example of how the PCF 
was willing to exploit the mass movement for other tactical motives. 
Jacques Duclos was arrested for his participation in the anti-Ridgway 
riots in Paris. Immediately Francois Billoux called to militant Socialist 
organizations, Christians, republicans, elected municipal and cantonal 
officials, scientists, jurists, writers, artists, and peasants to unite to 


® Pravda, January 15, 1953. 
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liberate Duclos. The Communist leader’s freedom was connected with 
peace and the basic interests of France. Billoux continued his appeal 
in broader terms by quoting the previous statements of other leaders 
such as Lecoeur who had maintained: ‘‘No serious change in policy 
can be brought about by the Communist Party alone, but this change 
is impossible without the agreement and participation of the Com- 
munist party.’ 

In the midst of this immense Communist effort the bourgeois 
press revealed that there had been a purge in the highest echelon of 
the Communist Party. L’Humanité, the Communist daily, admitted 
that on October 3, 1952, André Marty, member of the Secretariat and 
the Politburo and Charles Tillon, member of the Central Committee and 
former Communist minister, had been accused of having been for 
several years in disagreement with party policy, especially on certain 
important questions. They underestimated the role of the USSR in 
liberating France; they later differentiated between Communists in 
France during the Resistance and those who were in the Soviet Union. 
In August, 1944, Marty led the revolt and later, he, with Tillon, 
refused to disband the armed militia contrary to Party directives. 
Both men were accused of being against mass action for peace. Tillon 
had already been condemned for his reticence to engage in the cam- 
paign of the World Council of Peace and for his erroneous conception 
of the Movement as a political organization. He recanted in October, 
1951, but was relieved of his duties as representative of the PCF in 
the Peace Movement. Marty was assailed for his ‘‘fractional reunion”’ 
with Tillon in October, 1951, at which he had encouraged his re- 
ealcitrant comrade. Marty was also accused of revealing to the 
bourgeois press the action taken by the Central Committee on Sep- 
tember 3-4. Other minor deviations were noted. Three letters written 
by Marty in the spirit of self-criticism were published by the Party 
but rejected as insincere. On December 7 Marty was removed from the 
Central Committee and then suspended. On January 3, 1953, he was 
expelled from the Party. Tillon was allowed to remain a member. In 
the Cahier of that month an article by Roger Garaudy entitled ‘‘Le 
Neo-Blanquisme de contrebande et les positions anti-leninist d’André 
Marty’’ showed that the purged leader had adopted in his article on 
Blanquis of April, 1951, an insurrectionist, adventurist, and anti- 
Lenin-Stalin attitude. He was guilty of theoretical falsification and 
sectarianism within the Party. 

It seems clear that Tillon was guilty at least of aversion to mass 
movement for peace. There are several theories why Marty was purged. 
He has been spoken of as a Titoist. It is unlikely that this is true. 


11 Cahiers, July-August, 1952. 
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Though Marty sometimes differed with the Party line, he never 
attempted to form a clique or an opposition within the Party. Since 
his purge he has also refrained from organizing against the Party 
either from within or without. On December 21, 1952, three of his 
unpublished appeals to the Party were printed by friends, who main- 
tained their ‘‘only puropse (was) to preserve the PCF in defending 
André Marty against a campaign of calumny without precedent.’’!” 
Since this time, however, Marty has been living in isolation in the 
south of France. He was never a popular figure with the rank and 
file. Personal motives and desire for revenge could have played a role 
in the incident. Marty was one of the representatives of the MVD in 
th PCF. Because of this he was both feared and hated. 

It does not seem possible that Marty was guilty of the accusations 
brought against him. Many of the accusations contradicted each other 
and the known attitudes of Marty. He at times differed with policy 
but as he himself stated: ‘‘ All my activity proves that there was not, 
there is not any political divergence on my part with the general line 
of the Party.’’ He listed his faults, which are minor: the interview 
with Tillon (which he himself criticized on October 3) and certain 
joking references to Party policy which he again admitted in his self- 
criticism of October. He stated that he did not stress the peace 
movement because it already was sufficiently propagandized. Instead 
he devoted his efforts to coordinating union of the working class and 
its mass action. He concluded: ‘‘Communist I am, Communist I 
remain until death.’’!* 

It has been asserted that Marty was part of the Zhdanovshchina 
and was purged because of his connection with that rejected policy. 
If this is true, the Party waited three years after the tough policy 
was abandoned before purging Marty. There is some evidence that 
Marty was already in isolation within the party. (The captured note- 
book of Jacques Duclos mentions him only once in its pages, a remark- 
able fact considering Marty’s position in the Party.)'* If he was a 
marked man it appeared that the Party was waiting for a favorable 
opportunity to expel him. It would be advantageous to disown the 
previous terrorist activities of the Party by purging the man who 
symbolized these incidents. If this was combined with the new United 
Front policy, as it was, then an element of the Party objectionable to 
many of the middle class, peasants, and even non-Communist workers 
would be removed and the way to closer cooperation with these ele- 
ments would be opened. Although this appears to be the most logical 
interpretation, it is by no means a conclusive one. 


12 L’ Affaire d’André Marty (Toulouse, December, 1951). 
13 Ibid. 
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The mass movement was moving forward with greater force and 
success. At the Congress of the Peoples for Peace in Vienna, the 
French representation included Communists, Socialists, Radicals, 
Popular Republicans, and Independents. At the National Conference 
at Gennevilliers, March 5-6, 1953, Duclos asserted that the ‘‘scope of 
the mass struggle is today greater than it was in October’’ and actions 
are more numerous. Pressure was increased on the base organiza- 
tions of the SFIO following the old slogan ‘‘United Front at the top, 
never ; at the top and bottom sometimes; at the bottom always.’’ This 
vigorous tactic was pursued in preparation for the May municipal 
elections. After the vote Cahiers reported that a considerable num- 
ber of electoral accords were concluded (especially for mayors) be- 
tween Communist and Socialist sections. This action reportedly upset 
the fascist reaction in forty municipalities. The bourgeois journal 
Nord-Eclair was then quoted: ‘‘Certain alliances concluded here and 
there between Socialists and Communists indicate an evolution the 
more dangerous as it seems to come essentially from the militants at 
the base.’’ 

There was increasing evidence that the Communists were planning 
a large demonstration or strike to show the efficacy of the workers’ 
unity. Thorez, who had returned from Moscow and has reasserted 
his leadership of the Party, stated in June: ‘‘Great strikes unfold 
under the sign of the United Front.’’ He re-emphasized the Party’s 
task to bring the mass of the middle class to the side of the united 
working class. Duclos is reporting to the Central Committee at Issy- 
les-Moulineaux urged that Communist cells should propose organiza- 
tion in common with the Socialists for specific action. Yet he also 
returned to a position of cooperation with peasants and the middle 
class. He summed up his report with the phrase: ‘‘The United Front 
is action and also organization of action.’’!® 

Events on the international scene appeared to determine the 
timing of the mass action hinted at by the PCF. In June there were 
riots in the Soviet zone of Berlin. Any Soviet plan to propose with- 
drawal of troops from Germany and thus force the Allies into a dif- 
ficult position was frustrated. The Soviets were forced on the de- 
fensive. The U.S. in a note of July 15, 1953, suggested a Big Four 
Conference for September to discuss the organization of free elec- 
tions and the conditions for the establishment of a free all-German 
government. The reply of the U.S.S.R. on August 4 was completely 
unacceptable. It demanded a broader agenda including all problems 
of international tension with China. Obviously the Soviets wanted 
to avoid a conference at all costs. They immediately began ‘‘nego- 
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tiation’’ with the German Democratic Republic and granted it large 
concessions in August. 

The same month the call for a general strike was issued by the 
PCF. Such an appeal had been forseen, but if we consider the in- 
ternal circumstances, the timing was extremely bad. Very few work- 
ers are in Paris during August. Half the workers in the great Renault 
plant were on vacation. Though at one time four million people were 
on strike in France, the number could have been much larger and 
the strike more effective if it had been delayed one or two months. 
The most probable reason for the action was the desire of the Soviet 
Union, itself off balance, to create such unsettled conditions in France 
that the Premier would be unwilling to participate in an international 
conference. This would have the result of breaking the unity of 
Western demand for such a conference and relieve the pressure on 
the Soviet Union. 

The strike began with the CGT appeal to the FO and Catholic 
union to work out a joint program of concrete demands in prepara- 
tion for negotiations with government authorities. Despite the fact 
that all strikers supported the economic demands, the non-Communist 
union leaders refused to unite with the CGT. The peak of the strike 
was reached on August 26. The right wing unions finally capitulated 
to government pressure, and emergency decrees ended the strike. The 
Communist press both in France and the Soviet Union declared that 
victory had been deprived by the splitters but that ‘‘the working peo- 
ple of France have felt the impact of working-class unity.’’"4® The 
strike was, according to Pravda, an expression of mass dissatisfaction, 
even though it was primarily economic in purpose. Pravda concluded 
that ‘‘the strike showed how great the chances are for the formation 
of a united front of the country’s democratic forces .. .’’ The task 
for the Party was to transform the numerous strike committees into 
Committees of Unity of Action for the general welfare of the workers. 
Naturally such mixed organizations would either be dominated by 
the Communists, who controlled 80% of the workers or infiltrated 
and compromised by them. 

There were several tactical considerations of the strike other 
than that of timing. It was a test of the strength of the unity move- 
ment. Also it was one more attempt to discredit Socialist and right 
wing labor leaders who would not support the unity of the workers 
and could thus be accused of betraying proletarian economic interests 
by facilitating the end of the strike. 

The tactic of the United Front is only a phase, an historic stage 
in Communist ideology. It is not a sign of the Party conversion to 
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nationalism or liberalism or social democracy. Rather it is a skill- 
ful attempt to change the government of France by winning the mass 
of the population to a new policy. Neither the new government or its 
policy need necessarily become Communist immediately. Duclos in- 
dicated as recently as October, 1953, that the Communist Party 
would support a program which was suggested by Gaston Maurice, 
Radical deputy. This included: negotiate peace in Indo-China; re- 
spect the promises made to the peoples of the French Union; obtain 
the nation’s security by refusing all German rearmament; encourage 
a general, simultaneous, and controlled disarmament; defend social 
security and nationalization; respect republican rights; revive invest- 
ments for the modernization of equipment; secure a democratic fi- 
nance policy by re-evaluating the buying power of the working and 
middle class; and defend and develop public education. Duclos quite 
significantly added that ‘‘this program is neither our final nor our 
immediate one.’’!? 

It is a program which would obtain for World Communism the 
gain of a strategic area in South East Asia and the disruption of a 
Western defensive alliance which faces the Soviet Union. Communist 
policy does not stop there. As revealed in its propaganda the Party 
aims at uniting the working class and any others who wish to join 
the movement in order to set up a government which is admittedly 
based on the People’s Democracies of Eastern Europe. There will be 
no agreement with an organized political force at the top, be it 
socialist or bourgeois. The Party is concerned with contacting and 
deluding the mass base of the non-Communist parties and presenting 
this unorganized mass with a fully developed program to be accepted 
or rejected. The Communists demand a complete change. Neutraliza- 
tion is the delightful and temporary lure to attract the war weary and 
the resigned people who seek respite from international strife. The 
Communist cannot and will not allow neutralism for long. A France 
disarmed and separated from the West will be unable to resist power- 
full Communist internal and external pressure. The dialectic must 
work; another stage of history must be attained. 

The Party itself has indicated its future stand: ‘‘We ought to 
bring all our attention, all our energy to prepare the next public ex- 
pression of the ‘profound forces which are rising.’ The end of the 
strike is not the end of the struggle . . . It is not the final phase; 
it announces another more important and decisive struggle.’’!® 


17 L’Humanité, October 23, 1953. 
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COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA: 
A PROBLEM FOR THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


by German Arciniegas 
(Translated by Isaac Chocron and E. Ramon Arango) 


Professor Arciniegas, at present lecturing at Columbia University, 
has been prominent in the diplomatic and educational activities of 
Colombia, his native country. His works are acknowledged to be 
an integral part of the modern intellectual development of Latin 
America. 


Compared to the contribution of the democratic or liberal parties 
on the one hand, and of the conservative parties on the other, the 
activities of the Communist Party in Latin America have been scanty. 
Whenever it has been possible in any of the republics to have clean 
elections — and the Communist Party has participated in them — its 
performance has been slight. For many years, the Communists have 
been able to propagandize without any restrictions imposed upon them; 
furthermore, they have had as leaders persons of great renown. The 
Chilean Communist Party is one of the oldest in the hemisphere, and 
besides having diligent and responsible leaders, it has boasted of hav- 
ing in its ranks Pablo Neruda, in many respects today’s first poet of 
the Spanish tongue. The Brazilian Communist Party has had Luis 
Carlos Prestes for a leader, a brilliant man, honest, of magnetic per- 
sonality, who has attracted the masses more through his virtues than 
through the doctrines of Marx. In Cuba, where the best Communist 
organization in the Caribbean has existed for a long time, there are 
well-known leaders like the writer Juan Marinello, a wealthy and 
generous man and an excellent orator. In spite of all these assets, 
Communism has remained frozen, without gaining ground for the last 
twenty years. These are the Communist activities regarded in retro- 
spect. Looking at the future the perspective changes. Latin America 
is one of the most favorable areas for Communist expansion, and 
strategically it is the most interesting area for Russia. 

Russia is beginning to sense the situation. Significant events have 
taken place in Communist China and in Moscow with calculated preci- 
sion. The Chinese have issued this year a new series of stamps honoring 
five great figures of the universal Communist movement. One of these 
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is José Marti. Last year, Cuba celebrated the centennial of the birth 
cf this national hero. Every country in Latin America joined the 
commemoration which the United States hardly celebrated. But in 
Moscow there was a large reception in the Central House of the 
Workers of Art organized by the Writers’ Union of the Soviet Union 
and the Academy of Science of the USSR. Ilya Ehrenburg presided ; 
Stephan Shipachov — twice the winner of the Stalin Prize — was 
master of ceremonies; Fedor Kelin read Russian translations of Marti’s 
poems and the poet Gevirk Enuir, translations in the Armenian 
tongue; the poet Savich read Pablo Neruda’s poem honoring Marti; 
ete., ete., ete. Two Latin Americans of great literary reputation — 
Jorge Zalamea, Colombian, and Juan Marinello, Cuban — attended 
the reception and gave speeches, and messages were read from the 
Venezuelan poet Carlos Augusto Leén, from the Aregntine writer 
Maria Rosa Oliver, and from the Brazilian novelist Jorge Amado. In 
every respect, the reception was a splendid affair. Behind the speakers’ 
table, arranged as is the custom for the solemn acts of the Presidium, 
there was a portrait of Marti as large as the ones shown in Russia of 
Lenin or Stalin. 

Who is this José Marti suddenly appearing in Russia as Stalin’s 
or Lenin’s elder brother? José Marti has been the most ardent fighter 
for liberty in Latin America during the last century. No one wrote 
so eloquently as he on the liberty of the press. He personified the 
liberal spirit of the nineteenth century, lived most of his struggles in 
New York and there he found a free land where he was able to speak 
in favor of Cuba’s independence. In Venezuela and in Central America 
the dictators fought him; in Cuba and in Spain all doors were locked 
to him. One of the finest pages of Spanish prose of all times is the 
one he wrote to condemn the execution of a group of students by the 
Spaniards who hoped with this act to purge the desire for liberty in 
the Cubans. No one in Latin America has written such fervent sketches 
of the great figures of American democracy. No one has denounced 
so eloquently the corrupt politicians who existed then in the United 
States. He spoke and wrote in New York as a free citizen of a world 
in love with liberty. His fight for Cuba sought to end European inter- 
vention on American soil. All the meaning of his struggle was this: 
in our America, no one must command except the Americans — in free 
Cuba, the free Cuban. 

Reading Marti’s pages, one by one, they seem to revolt against 
the system established in Russia by a single party. Nevertheless, one 
of the prominent Latin American orators at the reception to com- 
memorate Marti’s birth said: ‘‘If Marti were alive today he would be 
one of our leaders in the campaign for universal peace and one of our 
guides in the fight against imperialism, a fight nourished by the 
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people’s love of liberty. If Marti were alive he would be one of the 
most fervent friends of the Soviet Union which, with its wise policy 
of nationalities, has known how to create free communities, gifted 
with their own culture, identifiable by their own works but deeply 
united with all the other Soviet nations and with all the nations that 
respect man and love peace.’’ 

This curious distortion of history is one of the methods employed 
to attract select Latin American groups to Russia. In recent years, 
groups of considerable size composed of post-graduate Latin American 
students who have attended the University of Paris have been invited 
to visit Warsaw, Moscow, and Peking to enjoy cultural evenings in 
the Writers’ Houses of Rest. What are the opportunities that these 
new sympathizers of Russia have at their disposal to expand the 
Communist movement in Latin America? How effective in the future 
will be the net of contacts that so carefully is being stretched across 
these lands? How tempting for the Latin American writer can be the 
bridge that the Kremlin so graciously offers? What can the Latin 
American democracies oppose to this Moscovite infiltration ? 

The lower classes of Latin America — workers and peasants — 
represent today a larger group of salary-earners than exists in the 
United States. Their status has been so low, that for millions of them 
the five centuries of Western influence have not brought about any 
perceptible changes in their way of life. They have lacked decent 
housing, clothing, food and hygiene, always being exploited. In 
Bolivia, lands are sold with the Indians that live on them; in Guate- 
mala, as in many other places in Latin America, a five-penny salary 
is a common thing. Bolivia’s revolution leaned primarily on these 
abandoned Indians. It has been traditional to believe that the low 
classes in Latin America are submissive and incapable of rebelling 
against a tyrannical government. Historically, such a belief is inexact. 
The Wars of Independence were begun by these Indians. But, further- 
more, in our times, through the various media of information, even 
the illiterates are aware of how workers live in other countries, and 
the possibility of their being stimulated towards revolution is today 
better than ever. The ordinary American films that are shown even in 
the smallest communities, the pictures of Life or of any other American 
magazine, portray the life of workers with automobiles, a picture that 
carries an implicit message, one that may well contain a revolutionary 
seed. Such a message and the instability with which it is received 
operates more intensely in Latin America than in Russia, Asia, or 
Europe. In Russia the peasant only sees what the government shows 
him. In Asia, Africa, or Europe, Hollywood films are not shown as 
extensively as in Latin America, and for the people of these con- 
tinents the United States is a remote world, considered only as a 
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possibility for immigration. In Latin America, the American examples 
touch the skin. It is well not to forget that already in the eighteenth 
century the example of the revolution of the thirteen American 
colonies was not ignored by the Spanish colonies. In a small village 
of the Viceroyalty of New Granada, the people rebelled against the 
representatives of the Spanish crown, put them in prison, and not 
knowing what to do with them, the chief of the revolt suggested: 
‘*‘Let’s send them to Philadelphia so that they may learn the new 
philosophy.’’ 

The new philosophy for the twentieth-century worker is to wear 
shoes, to live decently, and not to be treated like a beast. The Com- 
munists are helped by the regimes of dictators that prevail in a vast 
portion of the Latin American world. The dictatorships represent for 
the most part the interests of the reactionary classes. To command 
forcefully, these regimes deprive the members of the democratic 
parties of their political rights. Parties that have been able to show 
their strength in free elections like the Aprismo in Peru or Accion 
Democratica in Venezuela are outlawed and thus the majority of the 
citizens is left without means of political expression. In Peru the 
leader of Aprismo has been isolated as a prisoner in the Colombian 
legation for the past five years. All the Aprista newspapers were 
either confiscated or suspended. These parties, being anti-Communist, 
could have satisfied the hopes of the people and could have taken 
them away from Communism. The people are not satisfied with the 
solutions of reactionaries who try to maintain a state of servitude, 
always allied to what is called, in Latin America political language, 
the old oligarchy. The elimination by force of the democratic parties 
requires a clandestine struggle, one for which the democrats are in- 
expert but for which the Communists are well trained. 

So advantageous are the dictatorships to the Communists that 
almost without exception, they have helped or attempted to aid the 
dictatorships. To eliminate the Aprismo Party in Peru, President 
Bustamante joined the strength of the oligarchies to the Communists, 
presenting thus a single front. Batista in Cuba had Communist mem- 
bers in his cabinet during his first dictatorship. Peron has never been 
as hard on the Communists as he has been with the Liberals; he has 
permitted the former to publish their newspapers while he has sus- 
pended the independent or socialist organs and taken over ‘‘La 
Prensa.’’ 

Finally, the Communist movement is helped, more than by any 
other factor, by the growing anti-American, anti-Yankee feeling, which 
is noticeable in many countries. The importance of the existence of 
such a feeling in the politics of Latin America is imenmse. Perén 
succeeded ai a decisive moment of his political life in mobilzing a good 
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portion of the public opinion which put him in power by taking 
advantage of an incident resulting from the little tact with which 
Ambassador Braden had spoken against his candidacy. The phrase 
‘‘either Braden or Perén’’ remains a symbol of this political era in 
Argentina. The average Latin American will accept all American 
things, all except the inopportune interventions of the government 
in Washington. 

The Latin American countries are particularly sensitive regarding 
that which affects their sovereignty. The history of foreign interven- 
tion in the past century left a bitter memory and upon the enunciation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, it was not strange that a Colombian minister, 
Don Manuel Torres, should find it undesirable. First, the incursions 
of Walker in Central America, and then the landing of American 
marines during the time of ‘‘manifest destiny’’ and the ‘‘big stick’’ 
opened the way for explosions of anti-Americanism which have only 
come to be ameliorated under the influence of the good neighbor 
policy of President Roosevelt. At the end of Roosevelt’s administration, 
his popularity was so great in Latin America that it surpassed that 
of the local leaders in many countries. Today this situation has been 
modified perceptibly. There is no American newspaperman who has 
visited the countries south of the Rio Grande who has not noticed it. 
The slogan ‘‘down with Yankee imperialism’’ has reappeared. 

There are two causes which contribute principally to creating 
an anti-American feeling. One, the real or supposed aid which 
Washington has given to the dictators; the other, the endorsement 
which it has given to certain companies like the United Fruit Com- 
pany, the history of whose activities in Latin America has been 
confused in the past with that of the worst abuses of the old dictator- 
ships. 

The dictatorships in Latin America rely upon arms. In Washing- 
ton, the build up of armies in Latin America has been considered as 
part of the world program of struggle against Communism, but the 
use to which these arms have been put in each country has been 
concerned solely with internal politics. Odria in Perd, Pérez Jiménez 
in Venezuela or Trujillo in Santo Domingo have suppressed the politi- 
cal rights of the majorities and eliminated public liberties by the force 
of arms which have been bought in the United States. 

Guatemala today is a focus of continental attention because of the 
advances which Communism has made there. Its advances are due 
exclusively to the profound popular resentment against the United 
States. The history of this resentment is that of the struggle of the 
Guatemalans against the past dictatorships and against the United 
Fruit Company which represents in the past the same thing. Whatever 
may be the excessiveness to which the demands of the Guatemalans 
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reach against this company, they are but the consequences of the 
dealings of this company in the past. Owner of the ports, of the rail- 
roads, of the banana plantations, of the merchant marine companies 
and of the idle lands of Guatemala, the company formed a state 
within a state. The conditions under which the contracts were signed 
which originated this monopoly are intimately related with the dis- 
honorable history of the dictatorships which maintained the majority 
of the population in a state of misery and made rich the governing 
class. One free election has demonstrated to what point Guatemala 
repudiated this past. Upon the occurrence of the inevitable conflict 
between the United Fruit Company and the democratic government 
of Guatemala, the company sought and succeeded in mobilizing 
American opinion in its favor and furthermore succeeded in obtaining 
representation of the American government. This has opened the 
greatest opportunities to Communism in a country in which Com- 
munism formerly had but a small group of supporters. 

The agrarian law of Guatemala, which proclaims the social 
function of the land, coincided along general lines with all the 
reforms of this type which have been made in many countries in Latin 
America and with those which were set forth by an international 
conference of Catholic bishops which met in Cali, Colombia, three 
years ago. It is much less radical than the reform decreed in Bolivia 
by the government of Paz Estenssoro which has received lately 
economic aid from Washington. The only difference is that in the 
other countries, with the exception of Mexico, this reform affected 
only the interests of local landowners, and in Guatemala hurt the 
claims of the United Fruit Company. The company had more than 
200,000 acres of idle land as a reserve for future developments which 
was officially estimated in the land assessment for the payment of 
taxes; this same estimate was given by the government as compensa- 
tion upon expropriating it. The company hastened to denounce these 
acts before the American public as an outbreak of Russian Communism 
in Latin America. Spruille Braden in an unfortunate speech pro- 
claimed the right of the United States to intervene with arms in 
eases such as this. Thus began the deceiving fiction which is beginning 
to turn into reality. If any country was far from having anything 
in common with Russia, it was Guatemala. If the United States had 
left the United Fruit Company alone to disentangle itself as best it 
eouid from the trouble in which by its own fault it had mixed itself, 
no one in Guatemala would have nourished ever the slightest senti- 
ment of hostility against this country. In realty, nothing has served 
more effectively in the formation of pro-Communist and anti-American 
sentiments in this case than the United Fruit Company and Mr. 
Spruille Braden. 
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But yet the very case of Guatemala proves that Communism, 
more than a realty today, is a potential enemy. Recent observers agree 
in declaring that popularly Communism has not gained territory. 
Sydney Gruson of the New York Times who just finished visiting all 
the countries of Central America says: ‘‘Guatemala, actually, has 
proved no better a breeding ground for Communism than the other 
Central American republics. The Communists there have won no 
popular support. However, they have succeeded in capturing the 
administration and this is enough in Central America.’’ 

In my opinion the fundamental error that can be made today in 
the struggle against Communism in Latin America consists in allying 
oneself to certain elements which have assumed authority by force of 
arms and by the suppression of liberties and civil rights — trusting 
the promises which these elements make in fighting Communism. 
With the greatest politeness the dictators have outlawed the Com- 
munists in order to win over Washington and have succeeded in so 
doing. But these dictators have also outlawed the political majorities 
in their respective countries. If Odria in Pert, Pérez Jiménez in 
Venezuela or Trujillo in Santo Domingo proclaimed themselves cham- 
pions of anti-Communism, they offer as securities only personal 
reputations which may be taken by the winds any day — at the very 
moment when public opinion is liberated. No one was stronger in 
Colombia than Laureano Gomez the eve before he was ousted, or than 
the President of Bolivia before the coup which put the presidency in 
the hands of Paz Estenssor. What must be avoided is that Russia find 
fertile ground in Latin America. If in Latin America there existed 
fewer inequalities and less misery, if the peasant had liberty, land, 
and the means to work, if a bit of health was offered to him, if his 
fair ambitions were not blocked, and if democracy succeeded in mean- 
ing something to him, there will be no possibility of Russian penetra- 
tion. There will be no possibility, because the Latin American has an 
intimate knowledge of the working of liberty in civilized nations, a 
thing which the Russian does not enjoy, but also because the Latin 
American loves that liberty as much as anyone else. In Colombia, 
after sixteen years of liberal administrations, in the last elections, 
when all parties including the Communists were electioneering, these 
Communists did not receive even 4,000 votes in a country in which 
there were more than 1,200,000 voters. The traditional parties absorbed 
the general desire of the masses, especially the Democratic or Liberal 
Party which offered a generous, humane, and comprehensive program 
for the worker of the fields and of the cities. 

There is a decisive force in the world today in the struggle 
against Communism. It is the great strength of resistance offered by 
the North American workers. Sympathizers of Russia are found in 
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the United States among intellectuals and even among some capitalists 
themselves. The men who fight with a unanimous resolution in the 
United States are the workers, and it is the unions which —as in 
Europe — have created a solid front of resistance to Communism. But 
the North American worker has the incentive that his conditions of 
life are inecomparably superior to those of the worker in Russia. All 
his rights are protected and his standard of living is very high. In 
Latin America conditions are radically different, and just by offering 
through democratic means a hope of betterment and effective libera- 
tion, a determined and loyal mass will be formed for the anti- 
Communist struggle. Democracy offers the workers in addition to 
economic advantages, moral advantages which Communism does not 
give: respect for human dignity, guarantee of syndicalist rights and 
liberty of expression. 

In the three major countries of Latin America — Brazil, Mexico, 
and Argentina — Communism seems a bit artificial. It has been 
already said how in Brazil the attraction has been Prestes, not Marx. 
Brazil has a feeling of racial confraternity which alienates Com- 
munist imperialism as it attracts democracy. In Mexico, where the 
intellectual prestige of Lombardo Toledano has not succeeded in 
breaking the ice, there is a national sentiment sharpened by the his- 
torie experience of the country which would not tolerate the tutelage 
of another country and would resist Russian intervention. In the 
Mexican universities there is a marked inclination to Marxist studies 
and the country itself possesses a revolutionary spirit, yet it prides 
itself in that its revolution is older than the Russian. When, during 
the era of the Ministry of Education of Vasconcelos, muralists like 
Diego Rivera multiplied on the walls of the public buildings flags 
with the hammer and sickle, the Mexicans saw in the nascent Russian 
revolution a movement of a distant nation that imitated them. 
Mexico’s hero continues to be Juarez, not Marx. And the type of his 
revolution has been able to coordinate itself with the system in the 
United States— the two nations living in close friendship. The 
austere attitude of Ruiz Cortines which seems to give such strength 
to the government, definitely places the Mexican nation beneath its 
own banner. As for Argentina, the problem is more calamitous than 
is thought in Washington. The totalitarian ideas of Peron are closer 
to those of Russia than to any other country. All his political struggle 
has been based on what he calls the ‘‘third position’’ which consists 
in placing Argentina as an independent power as far from Moscow 
as from Wall Street. This ‘‘doctrine’’ has been expounded in an 
infinite number of documents in which its literature against Wall 
Street is much more aggressive than against Moscow. The era of 
appeasement, initiated by Mr. Milton Eisenhower, is interpreted in 
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the official newspaper of Perén, not as if he has yielded toward 
Washington, but as if Washington had acquiesced in Peron’s theories. 
An article published in Democracia is well known in this vein; it 
compares at its own whim paragraphs of speeches of American states- 
men with Perén’s own sayings, to show in this fashion the acknowl- 
edgment from Washington. Of course, the large Argentine delegation 
to Moscow, the liberality with which Perén treated the Communists, 
and the propriety in many of his actions are proof that when the 
Democratic nature of Latin America revolts, and when it is attempted 
to reduce the policy of a country to a rigid totalitarian system, or to 
a mere dictatorship, there are more points of contact which ap- 
proximate Communism than possible defenses against it. 

The problem of Latin America has to be either studied with a 
profound examination of human conscience or resolved with non- 
chalanee considering only factors of a transitory nature. The 150 or 
160 million inhabitants of the twenty republics that exceed the 
population of the United States, increase with speed, and control 
one-third of the votes in the United Nations, play in the immediate 
future of the world a role more significant than previously supposed, 
and beliefs of great antiquity, and thus engendered severe maladjust- 
exists for its doctrines on this side of the hemisphere. 
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“‘Violence,’’ wrote Karl Marx, ‘‘is the mid-wife of history.’’ The 
Soviet Union has used both violence and the more pervasive political, 
economic and cultural techniques to advance its concept of a security 
belt around the USSR proper as well as its historic mission of world 
revolution. 

These two seeming political polarities are in reality identical, and 
can well serve as a basis for an analysis of the USSR’s foreign policy 
in the post-war period. 

The years between 1939 and 1948 saw the Nazi invasion of the 
Soviet Union, the absorption of the three Baltic states into the USSR, 
the fall of the succession states, and the rise of the so-called popular 
or people’s democracies. The latter term, although a semantic pitfall, 
illuminates a major political and historical fact: what was once a land 
of nomadic Slav tribes whose territory extended from the Elbe to 
Mechlenberg to Trieste to the Aegean until they were thrust eastward 
by Teutonic expansion, has a thousand years later again become a 
Slav area, ruled in theory by sovereign states, in fact by the Soviet 
Union, and specifically by the Communist Party of that state. 


I 


This reversal of a thousand-year trend took place in less than a 
decade. 

The Soviet security zone was established when the Red Army 
moved into Poland upon the signing of the Nazi-Soviet Pact in August, 
1939. The zone was consolidated when the Republic of Czechoslovakia 
fell in February, 1948. 

Soviet considerations of a security belt are neither peculiarly 
Soviet nor uniquely Russian. In both cases geographical reality and 
political expediency have meshed to become a foreign policy. Under 
the Czars, plans to secure warm water outlets to the sea were ever- 
present, and the postwar boundaries envisioned by the Russian im- 
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perial staff in 1915 were closely akin to those of the Soviet Union 
today. Poland would have been controlled by Russia through an 
alliance, while Yugoslavia, Greece, Rumania, and Bohemia would 
have been bound by dynastic ties to Russian foreign policy. The essen- 
tial difference between the Czarist policy and that of the Kremlin is 
that the former’s policy operated within the context of political 
objectives and limitations of policy common to the other great states 
of Europe. The differences between Olc Russian policy and present 
Soviet policy lie not so much in objectives as in means: in the fact that 
the Soviet Union’s view of world polities lies outside that of Western 
Europe, and that its philosophy of a world community — its nature 
and future — are uniquely Soviet. 


The ideological stage was set when by May 1945 the standards of 
the victorious Soviet armies were firmly implanted in the soil of 
Eastern Europe. 


The flag of the Kremlin flew from Stettin on the Baltic to the 
frontiers of Greece and Turkey. The armed might of the Red Army, 
bringing with it a continuous possibility of Soviet intervention, was 
a new force which had swept west out of the Soviet Union through 
Poland and industrialized Czechoslovakia, rolled over the plains of 
Hungary and Rumania, and spread out over Yugoslavia, Albania, and 
Bulgaria. This dynamic new force engulfed a series of political power 
centers, thrust on them ideas and materials, and brought with it the 
seeds of a political, social, and economic revolution. The Soviet political 
and economic agencies and their proconsuls which followed in the wake 
of Russian forces served as midwives at the birth of the satellite 
system. 


This territorial conquest cannot be ascribed to the success of 
Soviet ability at the conference table alone. The decisions reached at 
the conferences merely confirmed the advances of the Red Army tanks 
and infantrymen. Thus these agreements, derived from wartime 
military developments, contributed in large measure to the tide of 
darkness over Eastern Europe. The Soviet Union successfully utilized 
the main body of inter-Allied agreements — particularly those of 
Moseow, Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam — along with the armistice 
agreements and the subsequent peace treaties as their authority to 
impose the Soviet system of controls over the territories newly taken 
from the Wehrmacht. 


In the light of the flood of memoirs, state papers, notes, and state 
documents now available, it is possible to indicate with some degree 
of certainty that the United Kingdom and the United States never 
strenuously objected to the Russian claim to a politically predominant 
interest in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 
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Possibly to forestall absolute Soviet domination of the Balkans, 
Churchill and Eden met with Stalin and Molotov in Moscow in 
October, 1944. The British and Soviet governments agreed to pursue 
a joint policy which would concentrate all forces against the retreating 
Germans. Sir Winston has denied that the two powers reached any 
agreement on postwar spheres of influence. They agreed on the per- 
centage difference each would have in the Balkans during the war. 
According to his report, the Soviet Union was to have a 75/25 or 
80/20 predominance in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania. In Yugo- 
slavia, however, both Britain and the Soviet Union were to have 
equal influence, while in Greece the British would have full respon- 
sibility. 

Certainly the armistice agreements strongly supported the Russian 
position. The agreements with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania 
provided that an Allied Control Commission would implement the 
terms of the agreements. Yet the agreement with Rumania placed 
the Western powers in a position inferior to the Soviet Union. 
Specifically, the agreement stated that the ACC would be under the 
‘*general direction and orders of the Allied (Soviet) High Command, 
acting on behalf of the Allied powers.’’ Since the agreement gave the 
Western allies no power, the Soviet representatives permitted them 
none. 

The agreements with Hungary and Bulgaria offered little more 
authority to the Western representatives. The Bulgarian agreement 
stipulated that for the period of the armistice the ACC would be 
under the chairmanship of the representative of the Allied (Soviet) 
High Command, with the participation of the representatives of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. This control by the Soviet 
representative was to obtain only until the conclusion of hostilities 
with Germany. Although this article suggested that the next agree- 
ment —that with Hungary — would yield some measure of greater 
control to the representatives of the United States and the United 
Kingdom, no such degree of cooperation was ever forthcoming. In fact, 
in all three cases — Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania— the Soviet 
representatives acted unilaterally. 

Thus, from the very beginning, the Soviet Union was in a position 
not only to manipulate the agreements but to do so with impunity, 
for Stalin could refer to the British position on Greece or the United 
States-United Kingdom position on Italy. Further, America, anxious 
to bring the Soviet Union into the war against Japan, did not find 
herself in the best of political trading positions. 

By the end of 1945, on the eve of the negotiations on the peace 
treaties, the United States, in the person of Secretary of State Byrnes, 
took the position that the Soviet Union had special interests in the 
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satellite area and in fact sympathized with the Soviet Union’s efforts 
**to draw into closer and more friendly association with her central 
and eastern European neighbors. We are fully aware of her special 
security interests in those countries....’’ Nevertheless, the United 
States and the United Kingdom did seek to protect their interests in 
the area, particularly international shipping rights on the Danube. 
These efforts were rejected by the Soviet Union. 

The USSR was in a strong position to act thus. Its troops were 
strategically deployed. The armistice agreements had solidified its 
controls over the three former German satellites and all that Russia 
sought was a confirmation in the treaties of the important power 
provisions already in the agreements. 

By the year’s end, the Soviet Union was not only completely 
in position to control the political destinies of Rumania, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria, but had the official sanction of the peace treaties to 
do so. The process of integrating these countries into the Soviet sphere, 
however, was anything but smooth and gave little evidence of the 
much-vaunted efficiency of Russian planning. Controlled elections 
made the process of imposing Communist dominance that much 
easier, so that between 1945 and the end of 1947 the Sovietization 
process was completed. 

At Yalta the Western Allies obtained Soviet adherence to the 
Declaration on Liberated Europe, a document which carried the 
promise of the three governments to assist the liberated peoples ‘‘to 
form governmental authorities broadly representative of all demo- 
cratic elements in the population, and pledged to the earliest possible 
establishment through free elections of governments responsive to the 
will of the people.’’ 

It is open to question whether the Yalta agreements were so 
favorable to the USSR when that country, to achieve its objectives, 
was later forced to progressively and grossly violate them. In essence, 
the faults of Yalta do not lie in the agreements, but in the complete 
failure of the USSR to live up to them. 

From the Soviet interpretation the key phrase in the Yalta Decla- 
ration on Liberated Europe was ‘‘democratic elements.’’ Translated 
into Soviet political language democratic elements were those which 
would at any given time best advance Soviet interests. The East and 
Central European states experienced a number of the United Front 
or coalition tactics to bring the Communist Party into power. This 
was made possible not only because of the presence of the Red Army, 
but by the fact that native Communists held key governmental posi- 
tions. This process of passing from a genuine coalition to outright 
Communist control took on various forms at varying rates of speed. 
In Bulgaria non-Communist elements in the government were forced 
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out by May 1945 so that the Fatherland Front replaced the five 
political parties of which it was originally formed and became the 
sole political organization. Directly or through the Fatherland Front, 
it is the Communist Party, with which the Socialist Party was fused 
in 1948, which dominates Bulgarian political life. In Czechoslovakia, 
a genuine coalition existed until 1948 when the Communist Party 
staged its coup d’etat in order to forestall mass reaction to the Soviet 
dictated economic policy in the impending elections. In Yugoslavia, 
the Communist Party determined the policy of the People’s Front. 
In Poland the Communists eliminated the Polish Peasant Party in 
1947 and absorbed the Polish Socialist Party in 1948, to emerge as 
the United Polish Workers Party thus consolidating their position as 
the dominant political force. 

From the Russian point of view, this revolution was an action 
on the part of sovereign states, certainly not of satellite states as that 
term is used in the West. Not only were the states of Eastern Europe 
sovereign in this view, but the Communist parties that now controlled 
the political life of their respective countries held that their major 
function was the protection of the national independence of their 
states against ‘‘Western Imperialism.’’ 


II 


During the period between 12 December 1943 and 6 April 1948 
the Soviet Union concluded a treaty of ‘‘friendship, cooperation and 
mutual assistance’’ with each of her present satellites and with 
Yugoslavia, then her satellite, and a neutralized Finland. Each treaty 
is one of military alliance defining the casus foederis that brings it 
into operation and prohibiting the satellite from joining coalitions 
directed against the Soviet Union. 

The conclusion of these treaties politically formalized the rapid 
atrophy of the satellites’ international independence and confirmed 
their roles as mere Soviet camp followers. Behind the facade of the 
treaties, Soviet political control and military planning and build-up 
proceeded at an accelerating pace. 

The East European satellites are linked inter se by a network of 
seventeen bilateral treaties bearing the same title entered into between 
18 March 1946 and 16 April 1949. It seems that thereafter no further 
alliances were signed inside the Soviet bloc; at least none became 
known, officially or otherwise. 

After Tito’s revolt and his excommunication in June 1948, the 
Soviet Union and her satellites unilaterally denounced their alliances 
with Yugoslavia during September and October 1949 in violation of 
their pertinent provisions. Nevertheless, the network of the Soviet 
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bloc was almost completed after Yugoslavia’s defection by the con- 
clusion of four other inter-satellite alliances. 

When studying the Soviet European orbit, it should be remem- 
bered that an instrument of alliance, since Tito’s declaration of 
independence, is now a symptom of complete subservience rather than 
a reflection of equality between the contracting parties. The treaties 
have to be reinterpreted in the light of the changed political situation. 
It must nevertheless be recalled that the first four inter-satellite 
treaties were concluded before the creation of the Cominform, and the 
following nine (all but one in the Balkan-Danube region) before Tito’s 
revolt, that is, at a time when Soviet control was not yet absolute. 
If differences in their pattern in time and area could be discovered, 
such differences perhaps might be considered as significant. 

The first fact obvious from a tabulation of the twenty-four 
military alliances is that Albania is not linked officially by a military 
treaty to the Soviet Union and, together with East Germany, remains 
without a formal guarantee of Soviet military assistance in case of 
attack. Such a situation was not unreasonable from the Soviet view 
so long as Tito was the Kremlin’s staunchest ally. A treaty of 9 
July 1946 linked Albania to Yugoslavia, making her a sub-satellite 
practically under the control and supervision of the Yugoslav govern- 
ment and Communist Party. 

Since Yugoslavia’s expulsion from the Cominform, Albania is 
linked formally only to Bulgaria. The alliance signed 16 December 
1947 ironically and without precedent stresses Albania’s ties to 
Yugoslavia. The Soviet Union probably was and still is reluctant to 
commit herself formally to the defense of such an isolated and exposed 
position, preferring to preserve complete freedom of action. While the 
apparent lack of formal Soviet pledges to Albania may prove to be 
fallacious, an outwardly Bulgarian airlift and sea supply of Soviet 
arms is more probable. 

The Soviet Union alliances have two major characteristics: (1) they 
are operative whether the attack originates from Germany or her 
allies or from a member of the Soviet bloc. Of special importance in 
the latter case is the typical obligation preceding the casus foederis 
‘*to take jointly all measures in their power to remove any threat of 
repeated aggression on the part of Germany, or of any State allying 
itself with Germany directly or in any other way’’ (Art. I, par. 1 
USSR-Rumania). The involvement may well arise from such ‘‘meas- 
ures.’’ (2) Alliances are directed not only against Germany but 
against any state allying itself directly or in any other way with 
Germany in her aggressive policy. This vague language may cover any 
kind of endorsement of the revision of Germany’s present border. 

A detailed analysis of the original sixteen inter-satellite alliances 
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reveals two different types covering two different, though partially 
overlapping, geographical sectors of the Soviet bloc. The alliances 
connecting countries located in different sectors belong to one type 
or the other apparently at random. 


The Balkan and Danube states (Bulgaria, Albania, Hungary, 
Rumania, and formerly Yugoslavia) are bound together by treaties 
manifesting a consistent pattern: (1) these treaties are operative in 
case of a specifically qualified attack and not in case of aggressive 
policy; (2) they are directed not only nominally against Germany 
but also against ‘‘Germany or any third power,’’ which in practice 
means any state outside the Soviet bloc. Greece was mentioned by 
name together with ‘‘American and British imperialists’? when some 
of the treaties were signed. Italy is also a possibility in connection 
with Albania. Obviously, the name of Germany as used here is a 
transparent camouflage and the Balkan-Danube bloc, ostensibly a 
defensive alliance, is clearly a military alliance directed against the 
Western powers and their allies in the region. 


The northern or non-Balkan satellites, which embrace Poland 
and Czechoslovakia and to which Hungary and Rumania are separately 
linked, form a second bloc partially overlapping the first. The parts 
of this bloc are connected by the type of alliance linking all satellites 
to the Soviet Union. The comments made regarding ‘‘joint measures’”’ 
against any threat of aggression by Germany or her allies, about 
‘‘agoressive policy’’ of Germany as casus foederis, about the treaties 
being directed also against states ‘‘joining Germany’s aggressive policy 
directly or in any other way,’’ apply equally here, as well as the 
interpretation of the role played by Article 53 of the United Nations 
Charter. The northern sector of the Soviet bloc represents an exten- 
sion of the pattern of alliances signed by the Soviet Union into 
inter-satellite relations of the region facing Germany. 


The fact that all political and military alliances inside the Soviet 
orbit are only bilateral is of more than legal significance. It represents 
a Communist application of the old Russian distrust and fear of 
multilateral groupings by neighbor states along Russia’s borders. The 
Kremlin transferred this traditional Russian attitude to its satellites 
and used it to prevent a Balkan Federation and closer economic, and 
ultimately political, ties between Communist Poland and Communist 
Czechoslovakia. 


III 


A clear distinction must be made between two types of states 
within the orbit. The first were the former enemy countries: Rumania, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria. The second were the countries in the Allied 
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camp: Albania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and before the Tito defection, 
Yugoslavia. 


The former German satellite countries were required by the peace 
treaties to pay reparations not only to the Soviet Union but to certain 
Allied countries as well. Since payments were made directly in goods, 
they represented a budget item rather than items in international 
trade. The armistice agreements further established the right of the 
Soviet Union to demand that Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania be 
charged with the costs of occupation. The Potsdam Agreement also 
recognized the right of the Soviet Union to the so-called German and 
Italian assets located in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania. During 
this period, the orbit served both as a source of raw materials and 
a processor of finished and semi-finished goods for the Soviet Union. 

By 1945, the Soviet Union began negotiations for trade agree- 
ments with all the East European countries. In the beginning, these 
bilateral trade agreements were limited to specifying the goods to be 
delivered during a given period. In time, these agreements were 
replaced by more elaborate documents which established definite 
goals to be achieved in the exchange of commodities between the 
countries concerned. If the new treaties and agreements indicate any- 
thing, it is the primacy of economies in the Soviet outlook. Trade 
agreements were but one device by which the USSR assured its 
predominance in the area. 


Prior to Stalin’s death, the organization of trade in the Soviet 
orbit made the parts of the satellite area both self-supporting and 
interdependent. Under Russian control the ruble became the unit of 
value. By the end of 1951, 57 per cent of Poland’s trade was with the 
Soviet Union, as compared with 7 per cent in 1937 and 34 per cent 
in 1948; over 90 per cent of Bulgaria’s trade in 1951 was with the 
USSR. Czechoslovakia’s trade with the USRR rose from a mere 11 
per cent of her total foreign trade in 1937 to over 60 per cent in 
1951. Roughly 80 per cent of Rumania’s trade and approximately 
90 per cent of Albania’s is with the Soviets. 


Although ihe Council on Mutual Economic Assistance 
(KOMEKON) was announced to the world in 1949, it is not yet 
clear that complete inter-orbit integration exists. 

What is clear is a trend toward making the captive countries 
wholly dependent upon the Soviet Union. The area as a whole does 
not possess half the necessary basic raw materials, and these have to 
be imported from the Soviet Union. Thus, while there is no economic 
integration of the countries among themselves, there is a tendency, 
based upon their need for raw materials, to become part of one cen- 
tralized system. 
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This system is best evidenced by the existence and operation of 
joint or mixed companies. The joint companies are uniformly organized 
in all satellite countries. Although both countries own an equal num- 
ber of shares and an equal voice at the Board of Directors, the 
manager represents Soviet interests and has the sole power to acquire 
or dispose of company assests without permission of the Board of 
Directors. In Rumania, for example, the oil fields are owned by a 
mixed Russo-Rumania company. In effect, this means that the Soviet 
Union controls Rumania’s petroleum production, since the Russian 
representatives on the company board are in a position to decide 
policies and production norms. In addition, Soviet-satellite companies 
in effect operate rent-free and receive the highest priorities in labor, 
equipment, and resources. 

The extent of Soviet parasitism in Eastern Europe would have 
remained a state secret had not the Yugoslavs divulged it to the world. 
As the Yugoslav White Book so well documents, one of their major 
criticisms of Soviet behavior arose from the negotiations over the 
so-called Soviet-Yugoslav joint companies. The Yugoslav experience 
is of particular interest since it is the only one of which details have 
been made public, and it unquestionably reflects that of the rest of 
the orbit. 

The Soviet Union and the Federated Peoples Republic of 
Yugoslavia signed an economic agreement on 11 April 1945. The 
communique released after the negotiations stated that the Soviet 
government agreed to supply the Yugoslav army with arms and 
ammunition on long-term credits and to aid in the restoration of the 
Yugoslav war industry. At the same time, both countries agreed on 
mutual deliveries of goods. The Soviet government was to meet the 
requirements of the Yugoslav economy as to raw materials, technical 
advice, and other needs. 

The complete details of this agreement have never been made 
public by the signatories, but the Yugoslav-Cominform differences 
have thrown some light on Soviet trading techniques. 

On 31 March 1949, Borba, the official newspaper of the Com- 
munist Party of Yugoslavia, charged that the Soviet government had 
violated the agreement for the financial support of Yugoslav students 
attending Soviet schools by forcing the Yugoslav government to pay 
for their upkeep in dollars instead of dinars, that the Soviet Union 
unilaterally reduced the volume of trade, and that the Soviet govern- 
ment forced the Yugoslavs to sell their raw materials to the USSR 
below world market prices. 

While Soviet economic policy had much to do with Yugoslavia’s 
ultimate defection from the orbit, the fundamental causes lie in 
Yugoslavia’s historical experience, Yugoslav nationalism, and the 
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special circumstances, unique among the satellites, surrounding the 
rise of Tito and his party to political power. Even though many of 
the documents regarding the break have been published, much more 
has still to be made available before a definitive judgment can be 
made and many questions answered. 


IV 


The months following the death of Premier Stalin in March 1953 
saw a number of internal changes within the various satellites. How- 
ever, the key means of coercion and political control— the army and 
the police foree — remained unchanged. These control levers are stil) 
subject to Soviet manipulation. 


The total number of men in the satellite armies available for 
service with the Soviet Army has been estimated at one million and 
a half. Since they are trained under Soviet commanders and operate 
under the Soviet military code, it can be said that the Sovietization 
of the satellite armies has been completed. 


Together with the armies, the satellite police form the backbone 
of the Soviet coercion machine. Estimated at a total of 700,000 men, 
police units organized in military formations range from the well- 
known secret police to People’s Militia to Frontier Guards to Railway 
Guards. The satellite police, like the satellite armies, are governed 
by Soviet-drawn regulations. Together they enforce a course of justice 
patterned closely on the Soviet model. 

The satellites have increasingly been forced to take on and 
conform to Soviet cultural, judicial and social patterns. Simultaneously 
they have been subjected to an all pervading Communist campaign 
seeking to force them to jettison all old or traditional concepts opposed 
to the new. Superficially, at least, satellite life has taken on many of 
the aspects of life in the Soviet Union. 

Certain states in the orbit are strengthening the weakest sector 
of the economy — agriculture —as is non-satellite Yugoslavia. It is 
doubtful that the Yugoslav experience compelled the changes in 
agricultural policy in the satellite states. The only causal factor com- 
mon to both areas is an extremely practical one: agricultural produc- 
tion has not been able to satisfy the needs of the growing industrial 
populations. The socialist objective of complete nationalization of 
agriculture has not been retracted or withdrawn. If anything, the 
satellites are acting within the orthodox pattern of the Soviet ex- 
perience. 

The first indications of a new Soviet directive on agriculture 
since Stalin’s death appeared in tiie reports of Zverev and Malenkov 
to the Supreme Soviet in August 1953. In September, the Central 
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Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union announced 
the new directive in its final form. The policy was enunciated by 
N. 8. Khrushchev. Developing Malenkov’s thesis that the emphasis of 
Soviet industry would be switched from heavy industry to consumer- 
goods production, the new First Secretary of the Party stated that 
industrialization was the prime cause of the backwardness of Soviet 
agriculture. Satellite leaders have followed the Soviet Union’s lead 
in diagnosing a common malady. Both states offer concessions to the 
peasant but the Soviet Union firmly maintains the principle of the 
collective farm, while the satellite governments have given the peasant 
the tentative right to leave his collective farm. 


Economically, the orbit is passing through a period reminiscent 
of Russia’s New Economic Policy of the 1920’s. In Stalin’s words, a 
‘‘special policy of the proletarian state counting on the toleration of 
capitalist elements, the commanding heights being in the hands of the 
proletarian state .. .’’; in short, a policy which aims ‘‘at overcoming 
capitalist elements and building a socialist economy by the method of 
a direct exchange of products... .’’ 

The satellite states are now attempting to follow the dictates of 
Stalin as to the agricultural policy required to prepare a country for 
the transition to Communism: (1) continued development of indus- 
trial resources; (2) gradual adjustment of collective farming to the 
nationalized sector of the economy; and (3), the raising of the 
standards of living and culture. 


Tactical compromises may be made, but the ultimate objective, 
the complete socialization of agriculture, will not be compromised. 

One aspect of Soviet policy in Eastern Europe was and remains 
an ironic carbon copy of the past classic policies of imperial powers 
in colonial or semi-colonial areas: to constantly maintain the favorable 
position gained during and after the last war. Other major aspects are 
the consolidation and furthering of the security of the USSR while 
advancing Communist revolutionary goals. 

The defense of the Soviet state and the Soviet creed are one. It 
is only this unity of purpose which makes it possible to analyze the 
present day situation in the satellites. Soviet leadership must be 
credited with a degree of flexibility in its attempt to break through 
the existing economic impasse and the potential revolution caused by 
collectivization. It is an elasticity harking back to Lenin’s ‘‘one step 
backward for two steps forward.’’ The assurance the peasants will 
have obtained through their present victory will in turn yield demands 
for further concessions. 


Whether the new managerial elite can meet present problems, let 
alone those of the coming years, with any degree of competence and 
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skill must remain an open question. But even if they succeed in this 
attempt, the very means of their success holds the seed of a new and 
major difficulty for the Soviet and satellite leaderships. 


V 


The experience of ten years of the Soviet orbit yields still another 
conclusion: to describe these states as satellites not only strains the 
astro-physical analogy but graces a political phenomenon with a 
celestial permanence that it does not deserve. A much more relevant 
term, one which falls into the vocabulary of international relations, 
is that of protectorates. 

If we accept the definition that a protectorate is a relationship 
governed by treaty in which one state (1) surrenders part of its 
sovereignty to another, wherein the protected state gives up control 
over foreign affairs and, (2) retains a measure of freedom in domestic 
affairs, the protected state thus is in no position to resist pressures 
for further controls over all state affairs. This is the measure of the 
role of the Soviet power today. The Soviet policy is closely akin to 
the French experience in Africa of indirect administration of pro- 
tectorates by controlling policy through local leadership. 

The means used by the Soviet Union have been long discarded 
and declared reactionary by Western powers. What we have in Eastern 
and Central Europe is sustained imperialist penetration. By using 
all the techniques of expansion available to a great power: military and 
police, cultural, political, and economic; the Soviet Union has extended 
its influence over 70 million people. It would be an error, however, 
to believe that Sovietization of the captive countries is complete and 
the area written off as lost, for social forces are developing which will 
prove dangerous to the Soviet leadership. To paraphrase a Leninist 
dictum — imperialism may well be the last stage of Communism. 
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SOVIET POLICY IN THE TWO-WORLD 
CONFLICT: SOME PROSPECTS 


by Philip E. Mosely 


At present Director of the Russian Institute, Columbia University, 
Professor Mosely was a political advisor to the American delegations 
to the European Advisory Commission (1944-45) and to the Council 
of Foreign Ministers (1945-46). He attended the Moscow Confer- 
ence (1943) and the Potsdam Conference (1945) and was the 
American representative on the Four Power Commission for the 
Investigation of the Yugoslav-Italian Boundary (1946). 


For the next few years the central fact in Soviet world policy will 
be the steady growth in Soviet atomic and hydrogen power and in the 
ability to deliver this power against vital industrial and urban areas 
of the free world. Despite the obscurities which surround the piling 
up of these portentous new weapons, especially on the Soviet side, 
there is a fairly wide area of agreement on some of the significant 
political implications of this development. For one thing, it is widely 
agreed that any all-out war would be fought from or almost from 
the beginning against the adversary’s principal concentrations of 
industrial power, urban population and political controls, and that 
on both sides no weapons or methods of defense now available could 
prevent massive destruction. In the second place, it seems to be ac- 
cepted that ‘‘equality’’ in total quantity of atomic power has little 
meaning, once both sides have achieved a certain undefined but 
attainable level of atomic build-up. And in the third place, it is 
assumed that there are no inherent obstacles, either in the accumula- 
tion of atomic and hydrogen power or in the production of engines 
of delivery, which will prevent the Soviet Union from achieving 
strategic if not numerical equality in this field. 

This new factor of power, unprecedented in threat, also contains 
certain limitations which may influence its use by either or both sides. 
For one thing, the nature of the power means that it must be applied 
in a ‘‘one-blow’’ attack, not in the literal sense of a single strike,’’ 
but in the sense that an atomic war may be waged and won or lost 
within a very short time and only by using up those weapons and 
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engines which are available at the moment when hostilities begin 
or which survive a surprise attack. Both the first and second world 
wars, which were primarily land wars fought on the European 
continent, were won by manpower and engines of war which were 
trained or produced largely after the outbreak of hostilities. In fact, 
it can be argued that those powers which had prepared most strenu- 
ously for the war which began in 1914 and 1939 were later handi- 
capped by military obsolescence and that the technological race was 
won by those who started later but not too late! In any case, American 
participation in both wars was based on the assumption that, even 
after a major war had begun on another continent, the American 
nation still had time to decide whether it would participate in the war 
and to prepare the means of warfare. This assumption is now re- 
versed. In case of an atomic war it would be a Soviet necessity to 
strike at the central sources of strength and will-power of the free 
world, the United States and Canada, rather than to scatter its blows 
against secondary targets. 

A corollary of the ‘‘one-blow’’ strategy is that the willingness to 
trade atomic blows may, granted an ‘‘equality’’ of striking power, be 
determined by the relative effectiveness and reliability of the de- 
fensive systems, both military and civilian. The ability of one side 
to impose a relatively high or low rate of attrition upon the attack- 
ing force may prove to be decisive in determining a willingness to 
risk such a war, or, if it came, might decide which side could absorb 
horrendous destruction and still go on to win. Similarly, the ability 
of the civilian population to absorb terrific destruction and still 
go on with i%s national life, and the estimate by the respective gov- 
ernment of the ability, organizational and psychological, of its people 
to accept both the risk and the full realization of it, might determine 
its decision whether to stand up to an atomic threat or to surrender 
the capacity to exert its own political will thereafter. 

Finally, the willingness to exercise the atomic threat may be 
determined by an estimate of the power of retaliation which would 
remain to the other side, even if the first exchange of blows should 
achieve the maximum effect predicted for it. This uncertainty, added 
to the other critical uncertainties which have been listed briefly 
above, adds great vagueness to the problem of making reliable 
estimates of relative strategic power and hence to the political problem 
of arriving at a decision whether or not to use it. In this phase of 
strategic-cum-political estimate two further factors come into play. 

Faced with the responsibility of making estimates and recom- 
mendations of a technical military character which may be followed 
by decisive victory or by national annihilation, military leaders nor- 
mally play for the widest possible margin of safety. In a sense, no 
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military establishment considers itself ‘‘ready’’ to ‘‘guarantee’’ victory 
or even survival against an ‘‘equal’’ adversary. Thus it is possible 
that the strongest advocates of political alternatives to atomic warfare 
may be the very people who are most directly responsible for its 
development and potential application. 


Another and countervailing factor is the increasing difficulty of 
estimating the technological, military and political consequences of an 
atomic conflict. When military technology has been developing grad- 
ually and the political consequences of victory or defeat are measured, 
as Franz Josef put it after his defeat in 1859, by ‘‘paying for defeat 
with a province,’’ estimates of relative strength can be made with 
some degree of reliability, although, even under relatively predictable 
conditions of traditional warfare, there have been many instances of 
miscalculation. When the factor of uncertainty in calculation increases 
from, say, twenty per cent, to one hundred per cent, it is transformed 
into absolute unpredictability. At this point, implying a high degree 
of unpredictability of outcome, political doctrines and emotional 
rigidities may take place of sober ‘‘technical’’ calculations. Thus, 
the impossibility of making ‘‘scientific’’ calculations may lead to deci- 
sions based upon ‘‘unscientific’’ assumptions and conclusions. The 
‘*scientific’’ caution natural to the military ‘‘technician’’ when operat- 
ing in his own sphere may, because of the growing inability of the 
‘*technician’’ to document his doubts in a politically convincing way, 
transfer even more of the weight of decision to the sphere of political 
hopes or fears. The uncertainty of estimate which derives from the 
new forms of power does not work automatically either to reinforce 
‘‘caution’’ or to discard caution at a moment when the political 
situation compels the political leadership to decide to run the risk of 
either threatening to use them or of rejecting a threat of the adversary 
to use them. 


A factor, both of general knowledge and of general uncertainty, 
is the rate of development of the capability of inter-continental atomic- 
hydrogen warfare. On this score, about all that a layman can guess 
is that the capability is being developed rapidly and that it can be 
developed, perhaps not at the same technological rate, by both sides. 
Politically speaking, the important factor is that the inter-continental 
capability may emerge within the next five to ten years as the decisive 
element of national power and survival. When it has become a 
workaday reality of international life, the inter-continental factor will 
presumably lead to a reassessment of both military and political 
assumptions which have in the meantime become ‘‘traditional’’ in the 
pre-inter-continental period of atomic power. 
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For one thing, the relative role of Western and Central Europe, 
already greatly diminished by two world wars, may shrink even 
further. It may then meant that, for the United States and Canada, 
possession of advanced bases in Western Europe and North Africa 
will cease to be a decisive factor in the ability to deliver atomic- 
hydrogen power against vital targets of Soviet power, and for the 
Soviet Union the assumption that the United States can exert its 
power only from a wide range of advanced bases located in allied 
territories will no longer be as crucial! as it is now. 

For an interim period of five to ten years, on the other hand, the 
ability of the United States to operate from European and European- 
owned advanced bases will continue to be the greatest single element 
of weakness in the over-all Soviet military position. During that period 
the Soviet leadership will continue to make every effort to break up 
the solidarity of the Western nations and thus to deprive the United 
States of the possibility of utilizing advanced bases and to remove 
from Western Europe, the Near East, and Japan the protective 
umbrella of United States retaliatory power. Thus, it can be assumed 
that over the next few years the principal aim of the Soviet leaders 
will be to destroy any form of Western European consolidation, to 
break up the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and to push back 
American strategic power and its local land defenses beyond the 
oceans. In seeking this basic goal the post-Stalin leadership has shown 
that it is willing to mingle the bludgeoning tactics of Stalin’s later 
years with a somewhat more flexible arsenal of political weapons. 

One of the most potent weapons for promoting Western disunity 
has been provided by the emergence of the Soviet atomic-hydrogen 
potential, against which Western Europe has no defense except the 
prospect of American retaliation. As Soviet atomic ‘‘equality’’ grows 
and is made more evident by demonstrations and gestures, the Soviet 
leadership can play up this direct threat to the peoples of Western 
Europe. It can say, in effect, that, while America may survive an 
atomic war in the pre-inter-continental period, Britain, France, and 
Germany will not, and it can offer Western Europe a choice between 
certain destruction as allies of America and possible survival as 
“‘neutrals’’ in a war which would be decided, not by Western Europe, 
but by combat between the two greatest atomic powers. The campaign 
of atomic intimidation need not be waged by Kremlin voices. It can 
be picked up and magnified by Western European fears and despairs. 
The same threat is, if anything, even more ominous for Japan. 

A first intimation of this campaign to frighten Western Europe 
into ‘‘neutrality’’ was given by Ilya Ehrenburg shortly after the 
Malenkov announcement of the Soviet hydrogen experiment. Ehrenburg 
warned the people of Paris and London that, while New York and 
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Washington might avoid annihilation in an atomic war, their capitals 
could not escape it and urged them to break loose from the American 
alliance before it was too late. This theme has, however, not been 
developed systematically by th Soviet propaganda system. For this 
silence there may be two major reasons. 

One reason may be the risk that a campaign of direct atomic 
intimidation would boomerang against the Soviet aim. Instead of 
reacting by alarm and by flight into ‘‘neutrality,’’ the Western 
European peoples might react to Soviet threats by reinforcing their 
ties with the United States, feeling that henceforth their only protec- 
tion against Soviet bludgeoning and blackmail would be the American 
capability of strategic retaliation. While they would not like the 
greater degree of dependence on America which this would imply, 
they might well adjust.their policies to it rather than bow to the 
Soviet demand that they remain disunited and defenceless against still 
further threats, continually renewed. Another reaction might be 
simply to take flight from atomic realities and to go forward in the 
course of Western cooperation, feeling that the nature of the atomic 
age is too horrible to absorb into practical thinking. 

Another and even stronger reason for the Soviet failure since 
last October to press the Ehrenburg line of propaganda pressure may 
be that the Soviet leadership believes that the same aim — the disunity 
and defenselessness of Western Europe and of Japan—can be 
achieved by other and more traditional political weapons and that it 
should not prematurely try out the weapon of direct atomic intimida- 
tion. According to the Soviet way of thinking, as set forth again in 
Stalin’s last analysis of world forces, the non-Soviet or ‘‘capitalist’’ 
world is incapable of prolonged and effective political unity of action. 
Rivalries for markets, for raw materials, for colonies, make it im- 
possible, in the Soviet analysis, for the advanced industrial countries 
to strengthen or even to continue their political cooperation over an 
indefinite or even a prolonged period of time. The effects of economic 
nationalism and cut-throat rivalry, inevitable under the ‘‘profit sys- 
tem,’’ are only lessened somewhat during a period of full employment 
and production; they become difficult of control, they believe, during 
a recession, and are absolutely unmanageable during a major depres- 
sion. Looking hopefully for a major economic crisis in the free world, 
the Soviet leadership believes that Japan and Germany are especially 
vulnerable, economically and socially, to its effects, that economic 
rival will put an end to American-British political partnership, and 
that a major decline in raw-materials prices will exacerbate the strug- 
gle for ‘‘national liberation’’ within the underdeveloped ‘‘one-crop’’ 
countries. Since the costs of rearmament set up great strains within 
the countries of the free world and military power is considered to be 
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in direct competition with demands for improved welfare, the Kremlin 
can hope that its relative military and political power will grow 
during a period which, they hope, will combine economic decline with 
intensified economic and political nationalism. 

During a period of ‘‘over-production’’ and competition for mar- 
kets within the free world, the Soviet Union can hope to mount a 
modest but ‘‘helpful’’ economic offensive of its own. By offering to 
buy part of the marginal production of the non-Soviet countries, the 
Soviet government may hope te exert a political leverage dispropor- 
tionate to its small economic weight in international trade. It regards 
Germany and Japan as especially vulnerable to enticement. Foreseeing 
a period of increased economic rivalry within the non-Soviet world, 
the Kremlin has been actively throwing out trade offers, without 
directly attaching political conditions to them. Assuming that a 
somewhat more relaxed international atmosphere, combined with com- 
petition for markets, will result gradually in a relaxation, from within 
the free world, of present barriers to trade in strategic commodities, 
the Soviet leaders have recently refrained from raising a direct 
demand for the scrapping of the existing free-world agreements to 
regulate East-West trade in such goods. Another reason for this more 
flexible approach is that it is better for the Soviet leadership to rebuild 
a substantial body of East-West trade before it attempts to use this 
bargaining power to modify the policies of the Western governments. 

Another reason for holding in abeyance the atomic threat against 
Western Europe lies in the Soviet belief, supported by much evidence, 
that no real European unity will develop from the long campaign, 
inaugurated in October 1950, to establish a European Defense Com- 
munity. By playing on German and French suspicions, by utilizing 
the negatively strong French and Italian Communist parties to pro- 
mote weak governments and ‘‘no governments’’ in those countries, 
the Soviet government can hope to nullify the efforts to bring about 
a concerted land defense of Western Europe stiffened by a German 
*‘eontribution.’’ 

It can hope for more than that. Since NATO requires the 
unanimous actions of its members, and since its operative power is 
centered primarily in France, the real effectiveness of NATO can be 
undermined from within, through political division and paralysis of 
two of its most important members. If this happened, it would not be 
the first time that the substance of an alliance was eroded from 
within, leaving only an appearance of strength behind it. From the 
Kremlin’s point of view, there is a great opportunity to work for this 
goal, and it is its political duty to exploit the opportunity, with 
its familiar weapons rather than to embark prematurely on an untried 
technique of atomic blackmail. 
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The ‘‘dynamics’’ of power in its new dimension thus argue, from 
a Soviet point of view, for a maximum effort to relax the present in- 
ternational tensions through political gestures and without abandon- 
ing any positions or weapons of Soviet strength, for a more flexible 
policy of improving the relative Soviet position through avoiding a 
repetition of new Berlin threats and new Korean blunders, and for an 
intensive effort to promote the disunity and defenselessness of the 
free world. The Soviet leadership must estimate that it is leading 
from a position of increasing atomic strength. Without abandoning 
its deep-seated conviction that the two-power world is engaged in a 
desperate contest for survival and domination, the Soviet leadership 
continues to seek to avoid an all-out strategic war, in which the out- 
come would today be uncertain, and to press the application of its 
armory of political and economic weapons, in a struggle which is 
waged within each country and not merely along a rigid periphery 
defined by military power. 
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CURRENT SOVIET POLICIES. The documentary record of the Nineteenth 
Communist Party Congress and the reorganization after Stalin’s death. 
Edited by Leo Gruliow. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 268 pp. $6.00. 


The Nineteenth Communist Party Congress seems to have been in- 
tended as the beginning of a new post-war era for the U.S.S.R. The un- 
certain transition from war conditions had been completed, and the lead- 
ership seems to have thought the time ripe for a reorganization of the 
party and a declaration of long range policy. Due to Stalin’s death within 
four months of the congress, what was intended as the starting point for 
a new era has been interpreted in a different light. It has been looked 
upon as a political testament. Almost immediately after their former lead- 
er’s death, his survivors embarked upon a new course with some sharp 
reversals of policy. The most notable of these have been the restoration 
of the very small leadership group from which the Nineteenth Party Con- 
gress decisions seemed to have tried to escape, and the retreat from the 
agricultural policy announced by Stalin with its program of gradual but 
certain transition from collective farms to state farms and the abolition 
of the free collective market. 

Mr. Gruliow, the able editor of the Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
has brought together in Current Soviet Policies the most pertinent of the 
Nineteenth Party Congress documents, and some of those marking the 
change in policy since Stalin’s death. He has provided a short introduc- 
tion tracing the principal currents in Communist Party development of 
recent years and pointing out the highlights of the documents which fol- 
low. He notes that no foreigners except Communist Party members were 
present at the congress so that the record may not be complete. The Soviet 
press may have published documents with extensive cuts. He finds that 
in retrospect the congress seems a stage for Stalin’s leave taking, for his 
remarks now read like a farewell address. He notes the implications of 
nepotism and graft in the Party which appear in the changes in the Party 
rules. He finds Stalin grappling with the longing of his people to be rid 
of privation and to reach the promised land of Communism. He concludes 
that Stalin saw no early escape from sacrifice and asked his people to accept 
a further period of production of producers’ goods rather than consumers’ 
goods. The theme of the congress seems to Mr. Gruliow to be the post- 
ponement of the realization of the dream, splitting of the unity of the 
West, and tighter control in all spheres. 

This book should be required reading for all serious students of Soviet 
politics to supplement the interpretive essays written by the experts. The 
documents will supply some of the excitement of the chase for clues, and 
will suggest how much fact there is to support fancy. The reader who has 
been denied access to Russian language materials because of the language 
barrier can test for himself whether they are sources of enlightenment or 
confusion. It has been this reviewer’s contention for years that the docu- 
ments are the fundamentals from which one must start, making due al- 
lowance, of course, for the propaganda effect desired by the leaders in 
making some of their statements. This book and the weekly issues of the 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press, which Mr. Gruliow continues to edit, 
would seem to be indispensable for anyone who can take the time to study 
Soviet intentions in more than capsule form. 


Professor John N. Hazard 
Russian Institute, Columbia University 
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SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY IN THE FAR EAST, 1944-51, by Max Beloff. 
Oxford University Press, 278 pp. $4.00. 


The enigma of Soviet foreign policy is the most important problem 
facing the world today. Its influence in the Far East is extremely signifi- 
cant due to the inherent unrest in this area. Within this framework of 
enormous turmoil and upheaval, Max Beloff examines the role of the 
Soviet Union in the Far East from 1944 to 1951. Soviet Policy in the Far 
East sheds much light on a very complex situation. 


The author, however, is faced with a problem which plagues all stu- 
dents of the Soviet Union — lack of sufficient objective information. Thus 
he has to resort to detective-like techniques in an attempt to put together 
the pieces of the jig-saw puzzle which make up Soviet foreign policy. Be- 
cause of the strict control of all information imposed by the Soviet authori- 
ties many key questions must go unanswered. For example, the precise 
role of the Soviet Union in the Korean War is somewhat nebulous. Then 
too, the author finds it impossible to define the exact part played by China 
as a source of policy inspiration for the Communist parties in South East 
Asia — is Moscow the sole formulator of policy or does Peking play a 
somewhat independent role? This factor of limited information does re- 
strict Beloff’s study. Nevertheless, on the basis of information gleaned 
from Soviet publications, declarations, and speeches, the work is a very 
thorough analysis, doing much to clarify a very confused situation. 


Beloff examines Soviet diplomatic activities relating to China, Japan, 
and Korea; he couples this with an analysis of the Soviet role in their in- 
ternal affairs, through domination of the local Communist parties. The 
work is concluded by an excellent survey of Soviet policy toward the 
countries of South East Asia, written by Joseph Frankel. In Mr. Beloff’s 
analysis of Soviet policy in China, it is pointed out that the Soviet gov- 
ernment during 1945-46 did not believe the Chinese Communists could 
gain power for themselves. In fact the final victory of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party over Chiang Kai-shek came as something of a surprise to 
Moscow — a development which may be significant for future Soviet- 
Chinese relations. This lack of Soviet faith has been interpreted by some, 
together with other evidence cited by Beloff, as supporting the hypothesis 
that Mao Tse-tung will turn into another Tito. However, the author also 
points to factors which strengthen Soviet-Chinese ties — China’s depen- 
dence on the USSR for military aid, especially since the Korean war; the 
strong bond of communist ideology; and the economic and trade agreements 
between the USSR and China. It is true, he states, that the Chinese Com- 
munists were victorious without the aid of the Red Army, “but this does 
not mean necessarily that the Soviet Union may not have come to exercise 

. a very considerable measure of control.” Beloff concludes that it is 
impossible to reach a decision between these rival interpretations because 
of the insufficiency of information. 


Soviet propaganda to the peoples of the Far East has been directed 
at painting United States policy as one of aggression while depicting 
Soviet policy as one of disinterested friendliness. The overall propaganda 
policy is based on general and vague expressions of sympathy and unity 
of interest between the nationalist movements and the socialist fatherland 
—the protector of all the exploited peoples — while the imperialist West- 
ern nations are described as fortune hunters, trying to exploit these back- 
ward peoples. This analysis by Beloff tacitly points to the path which 
the Western nations must take if they hope to be victorious in the battle 
for the minds of the peoples of Asia. We must prove to these people that 
the Soviet Union, through the local Communist parties, aims to enslave 
them; that though the Communist slogans call for peace, independence, 
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and prosperity, the result of a Communist victory is subjection, fear, and 
further privation. 

The high standard of scholarship and painstaking analysis set by Mr. 
Beloff in his earlier two volume study of Soviet foreign policy from 1929 
to 1941 is continued in Soviet Policy in the Far East. This reviewer sin- 
cerely hopes that Mr. Beloff goes on to explore similar problems dealing 
with Soviet foreign policy, thus giving the student and layman alike the 
advantage of honest objective presentation and trenchant analysis. 


Morton Schwartz 
Russian Institute, Columbia University 


HOW RUSSIA IS RULED, By Merle Fainsod. Harvard University Press. 
575 pp. $7.50. 


Ever since the advent of the Monolithic Age in the Soviet Union, the 
Kremlin has periodically presented the non-Soviet world with neatly 
packaged mysteries in the form of revelations of purges, or major govern- 
mental reorganizations, of change in internal policy, or of the demise of a 
leading political figure. The accurate appraisal of such events is not only 
the goal of the curious scholar, it is a prerequisite for peaceful survival. 
How Russia is Ruled is an important contribution to the systematization 
of the knowledge of Soviet political controls, and therefore, to material 
which will help us appraise these disclosures. It should be emphasized 
that the book lives up to its title. It is not a technical study of public 
administration of a planned economy. One reads of the ruling, not of the 
running of Russia. As Mr. Fainsod states, his purpose is “to analyse the 
physiology, as well as the anatomy, of Soviet totalitarianism and to com- 
municate a sense of the living political processes in which Soviet rulers 
and subjects are enmeshed.” Thus the book is a study of power relation- 
ships. Its major portion is devoted to an outstanding study of the Com- 
munist Party, which the author traces from its origins after the splitting 
of the Narodnik movement in 1879 down to the summer of 1953. 


In Communist theory, the Soviet Union is a collective socialist society 
—mobile rather than rigidly stratified. Equal economic opportunity and 
duty are said to exist for all; it is claimed that this society is economically 
and politically “democratic.” In Mr. Fainsod’s analysis Soviet society is 
shown to be anything but egalitarian. Rather, it is depicted as a mixture 
of a heterogeneous elite of Communist Party members, administrators, in- 
telligentsia, and leading workers on the one hand, and of the large masses 
of lower paid workers and peasants on the other. As far as political 
democracy is concerned, he shows that the 1936 or “Stalin” constitution 
does not really ensure what the West considers to be representative gov- 
ernment. However, one may doubt the author’s contention that the con- 
stitution was mainly of international propagandistic value — as a means of 
wooing the Western democracies in the face of the Fascist threat. It was 
and is just as much a theoretical and practical document of internal policy. 
In effect, Articles 7 and 10 contain substantial guarantees of personal 
property in the Soviet Union; for those citizens unmolested by the police, 
these articles must have real significance. Though the author concerns 
himself with the emergence of a privileged bureaucratic elite, he has 
failed to note that this constitution is the supreme manifestation of the 
legal system which has allowed that elite to consolidate its position. 


Professor Fainsod has drawn on a wide range of written sources, 
supplementing these with the results of the interviews of Soviet displaced 
persons conducted by the Russian Research Center, Harvard University. 
They show that the widest resentment among these displaced persons from 
all major segments of the Soviet population has been aroused by the 
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rulers’ distrust of the ruled — as expressed in the very system of controls 
described by Mr. Fainsod in such detail. It is to be doubted that even the 
generous overall data in this book suffice as a basis for a sure estimation 
of the ultimate cohesion of the Soviet political system. They do throw 
much light on its dynamics, and leave little doubt that the locus of supreme 
political power lies at the top of the Communist Party pyramid. Mr. Fainsod 
concludes that no disruptive movement of any significance can arise either 
among the Great Russians or among the non-Russian nationalities except 
during the disaster of war. One can only hope that the necessary condition 
for testing this hypothesis will not soon arise! 


Peter Juviler 
Russian Institute, Columbia University 


FROM LENIN TO MALENKOV: THE HISTORY OF WORLD COMMU- 
NISM, by Hugh Seton-Watson. Frederick A. Praeger. 377 pp. $6.00. 


From Lenin to Malenkov was written before Stalin’s death and sub- 
sequently revised only to the extent of a few sentences and footnotes. 
Thus the inclusion of Malenkov in the title seems to be an afterthought; 
his name is never mentioned in the text. Nonetheless, this book is a very 
inclusive study, containing a bibliography of great help to all students of 
world Communism. The author’s analysis is nothing less than the history 
of all Communist parties in all countries together with an explanation of 
why they have succeeded in some places, why they have failed in others, 
and how they can be stopped. The book is not intended to tell the Rus- 
sian expert new things about Russia; yet, it will give him an historical 
sketch of Communism in all the countries he does not know about. Ob- 
viously it is useful to have such a comprehensive history and analysis 
available. 


The author divides Communist history into seven periods of Soviet 
Russian history; in each he not only describes the fate of the Russian 
party, but also gives a whirlwind survey of concurrent Communist activity 
throughout the world. This involves compression and jumping about; 
Seton-Watson has thus spread himself thinner than ever before. In addi- 
tion, he has a vicious gift of sarcastic invective; he loathes his subject 
matter with a rising intensity and treats it accordingly. It is not just 
the Stalinist Communist he attacks — it is also the person with soft ideas 
about Communists, a person with views the author himself once held. 


Seton-Watson is not primarily interested in this book in the institu- 
tions the Communists may have set up or the ideology they may have 
been promulgating. He avoids these, saying in effect, “let’s put first things 
first.” Though this saves the reader from dozens of bogus committees and 
tons of meaningless prose, there are times when this approach may have 
meant paring down through the bone. For example, some people have 
thought that the German Communists kept on attacking the Social Dem- 
ocrats in 1932 rather than Hitler, because these Communists were in the 
genuine grip of a genuine ideology which left no doubt as to who was the 
“real” social enemy. Seton-Watson blames only Stalin’s willful imbecility, 
emphasizing the role of his personal vanity. It is not so much the great- 
ness of Stalin’s crimes, he maintains, as the pettiness of his character. 


Seton-Watson’s chief concern, therefore, is with problems of power — 
how the Communists tried to seize power in Germany and were defeated, 
how they seized power in China and consolidated it, the role of the 
peasants in one area and that of the Red Army in another. The condi- 
tions of power necessary for Communist success or failure are also sche- 
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matized by the author. Local Communists can triumph on their own ef- 
forts as in Russia and China; the Red Army can take over, as in Poland 
and Rumania; or the two can be combined as in Czechoslovakia. Neither 
succeeds unless the state machinery is smashed (as the Yugoslav monarchy 
was by 1944), and this machinery has never yet been really smashed save 
by war. Depressions in industrial countries do not seem to accomplish 
this; as in Germany, they promote disorder and Fascism, not chaos and 
Communism. In fact, only the Red Army can take over an advanced 
country, as it did in East Germany. In underdeveloped countries the 
masses are poor, the intelligentsia is frustrated, and the state machinery 
is easily toppled and slow in recovering. The danger, then, lies in the 
East, concludes the author. All this is true, if not new. 


Seton-Watson outlines three interrelated needs of the West in coun- 
tering the Communist threat. First, to prevent the Russian Army from 
walking in, the West needs “overwhelming” military force and skillful 
diplomacy to win the Uncommitted World. The author thinks it is no 
more possible to negotiate with the Communists than with a horde of 
termites. Second, to prevent espionage and subversion, the West needs 
efficient and democratic police forces, more efficient than democratic in 
moments of crisis. Third, the threat of collapse and Communism in the 
East can be met only by an elaborate but worthy program of investment 
and education. Furthermore, Seton-Watson believes that the Communists 
can and must be rolled back from those areas which they already control. 
Although he claims that the means of liberation exist, he does not pretend 
to know what they are. Unfortunately, this has been the disadvantage of 
most liberation programs — no program. 


Frank Randall 
Russian Institute, Columbia University 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 1917-1923, Vol. III, by Edward Hallett 
Carr. The Macmillan Company, 614 pp. $6.00. 


The chief impact of the Soviet Union upon the rest of the world has 
been in the form of transformed international relations. Even those com- 
munities only remotely affected by some social or economic measure of 
the Soviets have had to re-evaluate their connection with the state power 
in Russia after October, 1917. Soon after the initial shock of the establish- 
ment of a radical regime, there was added the novel and frightening 
appendage of the Communist International. All this took place during the 
collapse of great empires and a reshaping of the world balance of power 
following the war. Adding the difficulty of obtaining reliable information 
to the general ignorance of the true nature of Soviet rule, it is little wonder 
that the early relations of this new power were tangled in confusion and 
obscurity. Yet it was in this very period that the basic patterns of Bolshevik 
foreign policy were established. Thus an account outlining this early 
development on the basis of an adequate grasp of the source material is 
welcome indeed. Such a work is E. H. Carr’s Volume III of The Bolshevik 
Revolution 1917-1923. It is a prime work in its field, handsomely repaying 
the reader’s close attention. 


In the first flush of Revolution, the ideological predilections of the 
Soviets played by far the leading role in their policy. As Carr shows, the 
single most important consideration in the first two years was the expecta- 
tion of World Revolution and the necessity of aiding it—a view strength- 
ened by the abortive Communist regimes in Hungary and elsewhere. 
However, even then the problem of keeping the Soviet state alive intruded; 
safeguarding the state gradually became the chief task not only of the 
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“official” foreign policy, but also of Comintern activities. Yet the author 
is incorrect in over emphasizing this supposed dichotomy between the 
Communist interests of the Soviet Union and the geopolitical interests 
inherent in any State which might occupy the same territory. The essence 
of Soviet policy lies rather in the identification achieved in the minds of 
Soviet planners between Communism and the Soviet Union. They soon 
developed an emphasis upon the Soviet community as the embodiment 
not only of the interests of the Soviet peoples, but also of “progressive 
historical forces” in every nation. 


Carr’s abundant evidence helps to clarify the question of Soviet 
geographical orientation. From the first, industrialized Europe and its 
advanced proletariat were prime Communist objectives, and no pronounce- 
ment has ever changed that position. Lenin saw clearly, however, that 
Western society was actually world-wide, forming the upper stratum in 
non-European areas. Attacking Western society in Asia would weaken it 
as surely as attacks in Europe —and the Asian flank was more susceptible, 
for the inadequate forces of social revolt could be bolstered by the 
energies of nationalism. Weakening colonial governments to bring down 
European states has featured Soviet policy in all periods. This duality of 
policy in the early twenties, ie., trade and rapprochement with the West 
and pressure in the East, is not unknown in our own day. 


These basic objectives and tactics, as they developed from the chaos 
of the immediate post-revolutionary period, are traced with clarity and 
precision in this volume. Professor Carr’s work, aided by a high quality 
of writing, is valuable indeed. 

Henry Krisch 
Russian Institute, Columbia University 


RUSSIA: A HISTORY AND AN INTERPRETATION, by Michael T. 
Florinsky. Two Volumes. The Macmillan Company. 1511 pp. $15.00. 


One is somewhat puzzled by this title: is not every writing of history 
simultaneously “interpretation”? As Professor Florinsky has formulated so 
well in his preface: “Both the choice of the ‘facts’ and their presentation 
necessarily reflect the predilections and beliefs of the author.” Obviously 
no “interpretation of Russia” beyind history is meant, for no such attempt 
has been made, and, the reviewer may add, to the book’s great advantage. 


Professor Florinsky must be congratulated on the originality and per- 
tinence of his division of Russian history into three parts: Part I, “From 
Kiev to Moscow”; Part II, “The first Moscow Period”; Part III, “The St. 
Petersburg Period.” Both perspective and symmetry are achieved through 
it. Furthermore, this division has allowed the author to carry the story of 
“The St. Petersburg Period” beyond the fatal date of October 26, 1917, 
when the Bolsheviks took over, to March 11, 1918, date of the transfer of 
the capital from Petrograd to Moscow. Thus the very beginning of the 
Soviet period has been included. The author’s original plan was to include 
the Soviet period as a Part IV: “The Second Moscow Period.” Not only 
the parallelism of national capitals in both this period and “The First 
Moscow Period” inspired this definition. More intrinsic similarity is implied 
from phenomena common to both periods—the subordination of the in- 
dividual to the state, on the one hand, and a hostile attitude toward basic 
values of Western culture, on the other. However, the Author’s Note at 
the end of the book gives two reasons for the final decision to abandon, 
at least temporarily, this Soviet phase of Russian history. The one is “the 
distressing uniformity and onesidedness of the information available.” The 
other concerns book space—the inclusion of an adequate discussion of 
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the Soviet period, together with the pre-Soviet period, would make the 
length of the work prohibitive. The reviewer has full understanding of 
these compelling reasons; still, with other readers of Mr. Florinsky’s 
Towards An Understanding of the U.S.S.R., he hopes that the quoted con- 
siderations will not prevent the author from using his knowledge of the 
Soviet field to write a history of the Soviet period in the near future. 


In Part I (From Kiev to Moscow), which traces Russian history to 1462, 
Professor Florinsky’s care was to stress wherever possible a point of view 
different from the Soloviev-Kluichevesky school, called by him “official 
Russian historiography.” As this school’s view outside Russia has been so 
far almost exclusively represented in historical writings on Russia, the 
formulation of an opposite viewpoint, strongly rooted as it is in a close 
study of sources, must be considered as stimulating and contributory to a 
more balanced picture. The author’s preference for this revisionist point 
of view must be respected, but not necessarily shared. In the eyes of this 
reviewer, much spade work must precede the solution of this controversy 
on pre-Muscovite Russian history. One general remark on this point seems 
to be in order. It concerns Professor Florinsky’s attitude toward the 
Chronicle — “the student’s chief source of information” for this early period 
of Russian history. Scepticism certainly is the historian’s main virtue, but 
it is questionable whether one should overdo even a virtue. No source of 
early medieval history is perfect anywhere, and in this sense Professor 
Florinsky’s qualifications are valid. Still, a medievalist appreciates, although 
critically, a source for what it does contain; with regard to early Russian 
history, particularly, he is grateful for having at his disposal the Chronicle. 
No documentation equivalent in wealth is available for the history of the 
West of the same period. By necessity, the technique applicable in medieval 
studies is different from that applicable in the study of periods after the 
invention of the printing press: the available texts are scanty and often 
deficient. Still one must get from them the maximum of information. The 
necessity of using this technique should not make us scornful either of 
the Middle Ages generally, or of whatever particular testimonies we have 
on them. 


The St. Petersburg Period (Part III), which makes up the bulk of the 
book, has found in Professor Florinsky a most distinguished historian. 
Nothing of importance has been left untold: political and administrative 
history, diplomatic and military history, social and economic development, 
cultural and ideological evolution. The analysis is lucid, the exposition is 
cogent, and there is no slackening of interest in reading the book. It must 
also be stressed that while Parts I and II mostly follow second-hand 
sources, Part III, which starts with the reign of Peter I beginning in 1682, 
is based increasingly on the study of primary sources themselves. The 
interpretation of events is objective and balanced and always based on 
scrutinized testimonies; it is at times illuminating. 


The reviewer hails this monumental work, the result of twenty years’ 
effort. Regarding Russian history before 1682 it represents an invitation 
to further scholarly research, and traces the directing lines according to 
up-to-date Russian historical scholarship. As to the history of Russia from 
Peter I on, it is itself a masterly piece of achievement. There is no doubt 
that this book will be widely read and enjoyed. 


Professor Marc Szeftel 
Visiting Associate Professor of History 
Russian Institute, Columbia University 
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THE CHINA TANGLE, by Herbert Feis. 
Princeton University. 430 pp. $6.00. 


Partisan domestic political considera- 
tions have served to becloud the basic 
facts and their environmental setting 
which influenced and shaped recent 
American policy in China. The result 
has been that American public opinion, 
aided by the general disillusionment fos- 
tered by the cold war situation, has 
reacted along emotional lines on the 
vital problem of America’s China pol- 
icy. Thus the Department of State has 
found its freedom of action in the for- 
mulation of a China policy seriously cur- 
tailed by considerations which should 
play only a minor role in the formula- 
tion of a foreign policy. It is a matter 
of great importance, therefore, when a 
private scholar of such integrity as Her- 
bert Feis offers an objective analysis of 
Sino-American relations during the crit- 
ical years 1941-46. His study is based on 
the examination of the most comprehen- 
sive and valid sources now available. 


An important virtue of Mr. Feis’ work 
is his consummate skill in relating the 
decisions of American policy makers to 
the milieu in which they were conceived. 
Thus, his discussion of the Yalta Agree- 
ments fully takes into account the im- 
portant military factors which of neces- 
sity heavily influenced policy at that time. 


The work serves as a convincing refu- 
tation of the “conspiracy theory” which 
attributes the success of the Commu- 
nists in China to the machinations of 
a small band of disciplined Communists 
or Communist sympathizers within our 
Department of State. He does this by 
making the reader quite aware that 
American policy in regard to China was 
not operating within a vacuum; that the 
most important factor by far contributing 
to the subsequent success of the Com- 
munist revolution was internal forces 
beyond the control of American diplo- 
macy. 


Mr. Feis arbitrarily ends his account 
with the dispatch of the Marshall Mis- 
sion by President Truman. It would be 
rewarding if the author continued his 
research and provided us with a sequel 
to his noteworthy China Tangle. 


Burton Levin 


MOSCOW AND CHINESE COMMU- 
NISTS, by Robert North. Stanford 
University Press. 306 pp. $5.00. 


Robert North has produced a study of 
Chinese Communism from its humble 
beginnings to its present Maoist form. 
To a first-rate piece of scholarship, Mr. 
North has added his talents as a writer. 
The result is a valuable addition to the 
study of world revolution that reads like 
an adventure novel. Within this history 
of the Chinese movement is found an 
analysis of the methods and tactics of 
Communism, including an exposition of 
the technical differences between Stalin- 
ism and Maoism. Mao drew his van- 
guard from the peasantry, despairing of 
the proletarian movement. This stray- 
ing from Leninist orthodoxy is the Chi- 
nese contribution to Marxism — hardly 
a basis for Titoism, in Mr. North’s view. 


Perhaps the most refreshing portion 
of North’s book is his plan to counter 
Communism. He advocates fighting fire 
with fire. Underlining the failures of 
U.S. policy in the past, the writer 
presents a three-fold program. He calls 
for a loyal and expert military machine, 
a strong economic basis for democracy in 
the West, and the understanding with 
which to live in peace with Asia. This 
understanding involves a double study 
on our part: first, of the ways of life 
and thought of the Asiatics; and sec- 
ond, of Communism, its means and ends. 
The improvement of intercourse between 
the East and the West, through political, 
economic and cultural cooperation will 
greatly facilitate this study. 

“We are our brothers’ keepers,” says 
North, and the failure of the U.S. to 
help Asia solve her problems is most 
vividly displayed in the tragedy of Indo- 
China. What is the American substitute 
for Communism? Reminding us of our 
history and heritage, Mr. North asks us 
to offer our most priceless possessions 
—our love and use of freedom and our 
respect for truth. In political terms 
North asks us to set the datelines for 
independence for the nations of Asia, 
and to guarantee their integrity until it 
is achieved. This appeal, on top of Mr. 
North’s excellent analysis and history, 
makes his book a valuable contribution 
to any library. 

Gay Humphrey 
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THE ORIGINS OF SOVIET-AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY, by Robert Paul Brow- 
der. Princeton University Press. 256 
pp. $5.00. 


By drawing from innumerable pri- 
mary sources, Mr. Browder has produced 
a largely documentary account of Soviet- 
American diplomacy from 1917 to 1935, 
giving a clear and thorough report of 
events and prevailing attitudes on both 
sides. He discusses at length Soviet ef- 
forts to gain diplomatic recognition by 
the U. S., her motives behind these ef- 
forts, and the political reasons and 
changing economic conditions eventually 
leading to Roosevelt’s conditional recog- 
nition in 1933. 

The value of The Origins of Soviet- 
American Diplomacy lies in the scholarly 
account of a significant phase of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. However, it is in 
danger of falling into practical insig- 
nificance because of its failure to dem- 
onstrate an applicability to our present 
predicament. 

Sally Goetchius 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF STALIN'S 
CRIMES, by Alexander Orlov. Ran- 
dom House. 355 pp. $4.50 . 


An escaped member of the NKVD 
has given what purports to be an ac- 
curate account of the famous Moscow 
Trials and purges of 1936-38. Mr. Orlov 
asserts that Stalin secretly directed the 
murder of Kirov and then ascribed it 
to some of the old Bolshevik leaders. 
There is a detailed description of the 
inquisitorial means by which Kamenev, 
Zinoviev and others were forced to make 
public confessions. Orlov attributes the 
subsequent purge of the NKVD to 
Stalin’s attempt to cover all traces of 
his false accusations and to remove the 
last threats to his power. 

The novelty of this book lies not in 
its indictment of Stalin nor in the de- 
scription of the “persuasive” techniques 
of the NKVD; rather, it lies in the 
personal characterizations of the individ- 
ual actors in this drama. Here is pre- 
sented for the first time the gruesome 
details of the fate of these men who 
were pawns in the face of the over- 
whelming power of Stalin’s dictatorship. 


John Witmer 





A practical, hard-hitting 
analysis of the West’s 
past, present and future 
role in East Asia 


NATIONALISM 
& COMMUNISM 
IN EAST ASIA 


by W. Macmahon Ball 


Here are facts about — 
JAPAN, THAILAND, CHINA, 
BurMa, Kora, MALAYA, 
INDO-CHINA, INDONESIA, 

THE PHILippines, INDIA. 

The author is an Australian who 
has been an on-the-scene observ-, 
er since 1940. His book is a re- 
flection of his observation and 
study —one that will stimulate 
thought about this area of change 
and turmoil. 

At your booksellers — $4.50 
published by 
Melbourne University Press 
handled in U. S. A. by 
Cambridge University 
Press 














UKRAINE UNDER THE SOVIETS, by 
Clarence A. Manning. Bookman As- 
sociates, Inc. 223 pp. $3.50. 


The Western world is primarily in- 
terested in the extent to which nation- 
alism remains in the Ukraine as a poten- 
tial threat to the central Communist 
régime. Ukraine under the Soviets neg- 
lects this line of enquiry. Instead it is 
an ineffectual attempt to show the ne- 
farious means used by the Soviets in 
gaining power in the Ukraine. It is 
based on a series of studies prepared by 
a group of Ukrainian DP professors in 
Europe. Objectivity has nowhere been 
claimed and nowhere delivered. The lack 
of documentation and the use of inac- 
curate and involved English make the 
book useless to the scholar, while of 
no interest to the general reader. 

Dr. Manning advocates an indepen- 
dent Ukraine but fails to support his 
thesis. He displays an anti-Great Rus- 
sian bias and an emotional attachment 
to the Ukraine. These unduly influence 
what purports to be a factual exposition 
of Soviet policies. 

Frederick Muench 
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For the serious student 


of Russian Affairs 
Three important and 
new books. 


SOVIET MILITARY 
DOCTRINE 
by Raymond L. Garthoff 


Prepared as part of the research pro- 
gram undertaken for The U. S. Air 
Force by The Rand Corporation, it is 
he only serious study we have of the 
basic military science of the USSR. 


$7.50 


A STUDY OF 
BOLSHEVISM 
by Nathan Leites 


This volume offers a propositional for- 
mulation of the logic of Soviet political 
action. This exhaustive and penetrating 
critique is invaluable to anyone who 
wishes to trace the development of top- 
level Soviet thinking and acting from 
its origins in the writings of Lenin and 
Stalin through its various historical 
modifications under the impact of con- 
crete political action. 


$6.50 


THE IMPACT OF 
RUSSIAN CULTURE 
ON SOVIET 
COMMUNISM 


by Dinko Tomasic 


This is a unique book in the sense 
that it studies the rise of total power 
in Soviet Russia, particulalrly in terms 
Os the inter-relations between culture, 
personality and social structure. It also 
analyzes the formation, the composi- 
tion and the circulation of political 
elites and their ideology and attitudes. 


$4.50 


—_——_9———— 


Available through your local book- 
dealer or directly from he publish- 
er, or write to: 


THE FREE PRESS 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 








BEYOND CONTAINMENT, by William 
Henry Chamberlin. Henry Regnery 
Company. 406 pp. $5.00. 


Any work that makes a fresh con- 
tribution, whether analytical or synthe- 
tic, to our understanding of the present 
difficulties with Soviet Russia is to be 
welcomed. Unfortunately, this book 
fails in either category. 

Perhaps it is too early to attempt, as 
the author does, “to sketch the history 
and interpret the causes of the cold 
war.” At any rate, the result is a con- 
fusing mixture of naive historical in- 
terpretation and a somewhat more pro- 
found analysis of the Communist threat 
(as an idea, a fifth column, and a 
militarized empire). 

Not the least of these ambiguities is 
the highly controversial foreign policy 
suggested for the United States. The 
more limited conclusions are inconsistent 
with the crusade against the USSR which 
is preached at other times. All in all, 
the author fails to combine the elements 
of the situation into a coherent whole. 


Bazil Brown 


HITLER'S DEFEAT IN RUSSIA, by Gen. 
Wladyslaw Anders. Henry Regnery 
Company. 267 pp. $4.00. 


General Anders, one of the two great- 
est Polish military leaders of World 
War II, has written a valuable book 
analysing the causes of Hitler’s defeat 
in Russia. A soldier by profession, the 
author has not by any means limited 
himself to a purely military analysis of 
the war in Russia. His purpose is to 
demonstrate that Hitler’s psychological 
and military blunders coupled with an 
astounding amount of Allied bombing 
of Germany and Lend Lease aid to Rus- 
sia made a Soviet victory possible. His 
thesis is amply documented and stands 
out in sharp contrast to the official 
Soviet claims of the single-handed vic- 
tory of the Red Army, guided by the 
military genius of Stalin. 

General Ander’s balanced approach — 
successfully integrating the economic, 
psychological and military factors behind 
Hitler’s defeat in Russia — provides a 
valuable addition to the literature already 
existing on the subject. 


Anna M. Cienciala 
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SOVIET ECONOMIC POLICY IN POST- 
WAR GERMANY, edited by Robert 
Slusser. Research Program on the 
U.S.S.R. 184 pp. $2.25. 


Projects designed to exploit industry, 
agriculture, and labor in the Russian 
Zone of Germany are described in this 
collection of papers prepared by former 
Soviet officials. The contributors, who 
know the story from the inside, explain 
in detail the zonal administrative machin- 
ery established to carry out these projects, 
and its relationship to home ministries. 
They also trace its development from the 
early occupation days of disorganized 
confiscation and plunder to the later 
period when forms of exploitation had 
been finely developed. 

If the outer-world observer thinks these 
organizational efforts took place smooth- 
ly, he will learn otherwise from this vol- 
ume. Differences of purpose are evident 
within the Soviet administration which 
was characterized by bureaucratic con- 
fusion, conflicts among factions and per- 
sonalities, and arguments over long-range 
occupation objectives. 

For example, some Soviet leaders con- 
sidered the important objective in the 
occupation program the elimination of 
German industrial potential; others felt 
that the U.S.S.R. should handle industrial 
plant so that it would receive maximum 
goods output. The advisability of operat- 
ing factories from within Germany rather 
than dismantling them occurred to this 
latter group. 

It was not only differences over oc- 
cupation objectives that caused difficulties. 
Russian scholars reporting on German re- 
search found themselves in trouble back 
home. Studies on more advanced German 
agricultural methods, for instance, came to 
be officially frowned upon; by this time 
objectivity was considered inimical to 
state interests. 

The student of international affairs 
will find these papers valuable in study- 
ing development of conditions in East 
Germany, such as the transformation of 
the area from one of traditional food 
surplus to one of food deficiency. He will 
perceive how last June’s speedup order 
to East Berlin workers could so suddenly 
turn the atmosphere of fear into one of 
actively rebellious anger. 

E. M. Edwin 


FIRE IN THE ASHES —Europe in Mid- 
Century, by Theodore H. White. Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates. 405 pp. 
$5.00. 


According to Theodore White, “. . . 
there is fire in the ashes of the old 
civilization. America can fan it to flame 
or smother it, but the flame cannot be 
fed from America, it must blaze from 
its own resources.” Europe must re- 
establish faith in itself to contend with 
its complex problems. This is not to 
say that the United States should not 
continue to help Europe. However, the 
U.S. can only provide material aid; 
Europe must recognize the need for 
political, social, and economic reevalu- 
ation which at present makes it vulner- 
able to Soviet propaganda. This change 
must come from within. 

The work is primarily an analysis of 
post-war Europe with an emphasis on 
France, Germany and Great Britain. The 
destiny of all Europe in Mr. White’s 
opinion is linked to these three coun- 
tries. The old world is depicted as 
tired, divided, and confused. Yet, there 
is a spark of energy in evidence too. 
The biographical sketches of individual 
representatives of the three major coun- 
tries not only demonstrate that man’s 
life bears a relationship to characteris- 
tic problems of his country but that 
each man is fighting for more than just 
ordinary survival. In all instances, he 
may not be following the best course 
of action, but he is fighting—a fact 
that has not left it marks on most Eu- 
ropeans. 

Since Europe is subject to the in- 
fluence of both the United States and 
the Soviet Union, they too come in for 
considerable treatment by Mr. White. 
The two current problems that face 
Europe also concern them, “The first 
of these is the recurrent economic stagna- 
tion of Western Europe; the second is 
the German problem.” How will East 
and West deal with them in the future? 

Fire in the Ashes has more than ful- 
filled the need for a forthright analysis 
of “Europe in mid-century.” Mr. White 
has managed to telescope with clarity 
that which has not always been fully 
understood, nor clearly and honestly 
presented. 

Helmut F. Ressmeyer 
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WHAT PRICE ISRAEL, by Alfred Lilien- 
thal. Henry Regnery Company, 274 
pp. $3.95. 


THE ARAB WORLD: Past, Present, and 
Future, by Nejla Izeddin. Henry Reg- 
nery Company. 412 pp. $6.50. 


In What Price Israel Alfred Lilienthal 
discusses certain political, moral, and 
religious issues arising from the creation 
of a state based on Jewish nationalism. 
He takes the infrequently expressed view 
that the entrance of Israel onto the 
political scene should remove rather than 
foster problems of dual loyalties for 
worldwide Jewry. Israel, the author main- 
tains, is a foreign state to which na- 
tionals of other countries, Jews as well 
as non-Jews, should owe no more than 
a possible sympathetic interest. In this 
new context Mr. Lilienthal clarifies the 
heretofore ambiguous terms “Zionist,” 
“Israeli,” and “Jew,” and goes far to 
eradicate confusion on this issue. 

In a desire to strengthen his thesis, 
the author gives too brief an historical 
sketch of Israel’s formation; a one-sided 
factual presentation which is strongly 
anti-Zionist tends to undermine the in- 
tegrity of his approach, notwithstanding 
the merit of his ultimate position. 

Like Mr. Lilienthal, Dr. Izzeddin pre- 
sents a strongly anti-Zionist position in 
The Arab World. The discussion of 
Zionism and its political repercussions in 
the Arab world, however, is here given 
from the Arab viewpoint. 

The scope of Dr. Izzeddin’s work is 
not confined to the Palestine question 
alone. Ambitiously adding the subtitle 
of “past, present, and future,” the author 
gives a rapid historical sketch of Arab 
civilization from its beginnings, but 
devotes the major portion of her work 
to the 19th and 20th centuries. The 
factual material is colored by the author's 
nationalistic fervor; her evaluation of 
the vast Arab past and future do not 
relate adequately to her analysis of the 
present. Nonetheless, her study is of im- 
portance to anyone wishing to under- 
stand the complex problems and forces 
at work in the Middle East today. 

Such a book as this is extremely val- 
uable when read, not as a piece of 
academic research, but as an instrument 
of insight into the Arab mind of today. 

Barbara Kaplan 
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THOSE PERPLEXING ARGENTINES, by 
James Bruce. Longmans, Green and 
Co., Inc. 362 pp. $5.00. 


It is not too much to say that the 
proudest citizen of this proudest of 
South American nations would have lit- 
tle objection to Those Perplexing Argen- 
tines. Even when commenting on the 
interference of the Peron Government 
with private enterprise, our former am- 
bassador to Argentina, who is a director 
of several American corporations, keeps 
a steady, unemotional tone. The reader 
will find this same unprejudiced ap- 
proach, free from all subjectivity, 
throughout the whole book. The mass 
of background herein presented by Mr. 
Bruce is meant to combat the miscon- 
ceptions which he feels the average North 
American has regarding the Argentines. 


Unfortunately Those Perplexing Ar- 
gentines has its deficiencies. It is writ- 
ten in the style of popular magazine 
vignettes, and one cannot help feeling 
that each chapter would have done bet- 
ter as an after-dinner speech. This ramb- 
ling approach is very conducive to re- 
petition. In fact, there are at least three 
separate explanations of the rise of the 
modern meat industry, each one couched 
in similar phrases though found in dif- 
ferent chapters. 

Even more unfortunate than this is 
the refusal of the author to take a 
moral stand on the Peron regime. He 
mentions the purge of university pro- 
fessors, the disruption of the economy 
due to natural and political causes, and 
the strangling bureaucracy in govern- 
ment; but one gets little insight into 
the effect of such events on the people 
living in the midst of them. All seem 
to slip by like so much passing scenery 
without any intellectual evaluation. 

Mr. Bruce comments that the busi- 
nessman called to diplomatic service 
has certain advantages over the career 
man, since a “business-like” manner will 
enable him to by-pass encumbering pro- 
tocol. Yet business experience has not 
done much for the writing of his book. 
Those Perplexing Argentines has the 
flavor of a report to the stockholders, in 
which the facts are here, there, and 
everywhere. The reader must edit them 
himself to extract their real worth. 


Burt Schorr 
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UNDERSTANDING THE ARAB MIND, 
by Fayez A. Sayegh. The Organiza- 
tion of Arab Students in the U. S. 
46 pp. $2.00. 


In this little pamphlet, Dr. Sayegh 
discusses the appeal of “nationalism” 
and “neutralism’” to the modern Arab 
mind. He is concerned with showing 
the folly of Western policies of im- 
perialism and how they create the cur- 
rent disassociation between the Arabs 
and the West. So the book becomes a 
plea as well as an analysis. 


In asking the West to provide sym- 
pathy and support for the Arab in his 
“search for basic existential orientation,” 
he implies that Western culture, as dis- 
tinct from Western power politics, is 
perhaps the most profitable influence 
for future Arab development. In such 
a wide field, the pamphlet suffers from 
extreme brevity, and, at times, an overly- 
abstract approach. However, Dr. Sayegh 
has provided a stimulating introduction 
to a relatively underdeveloped field 
which has major political implications. 


Douglas Chalmers 
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IN THE TWILIGHT OF SOCIALISM, by 
Joeph Buttinger. Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, 577 pp. $6.00. 

The decline and fall of a great in- 
stitution always carries with it a certain 
fascination. The history of such a fall 
is the subject of Joseph Buttinger’s study 
—the story of the collapse of Austrian 
Social-Democracy before the onslaughts 
of clerical authoritarianism in 1934, its 
attempted revival on a “truly revolu- 
tionary” basis until 1938, and its final 
destruction by the Nazis. 

The real strength of this book lies 
in the mass of detail concerning the 
thoughts and behavior of the people 
who made up the socialist movement — 
the army of party workers, who needed 
not an ideology so much as a cause, not 
victory so much as the assurance that 
there was useful work for them to do. 
The treatment of the theoretical struc- 
ture of all socialist movements and the 
future of a radical Marxism are far less 
satisfying, due mainly to the author's 
close identification with the “new party” 
of the post-1934 period. 

Henry Krisch 
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ADMINISTRATION IN FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS, by Arthur W. Macmahon. 
University of Alabama Press. 275 
pp. $3.50. 


The American foreign operations un- 
dertaken since World War II have de- 
veloped beyond the capacity of the gov- 
ernment to administrate them effec- 
tively. Professor Macmahon has shown 
how this uncoordinated growth has led 
to the several executive departments 
claiming concurrent jurisdiction over 
them. Also these departments have 
duplicated the work of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. All 
this has created many difficult problems 
in the formulation of a consistent for- 
eign policy at the national level. Among 
them are structure of organization, in- 
terdepartmental coordination, and alloca- 
tion of responsibility. As a result the 
administratio: of foreign affairs has 
been complicated to the point where a 
thorough-going reorganization of the 
entire structure is necessary. 


It is the job of the government in 
foreign affairs to achieve interfunctional 
harmony in the direction of the require- 
ments of foreign policy. This task be- 
comes more difficult when several gov- 
ernmental departments deal separately 
with many international bodies or with 
a particular foreign operation. Several 
reorganization plans have followed one 
another during the postwar period in 
an effort to alleviate this situation. The 
interdepartmental committee has through- 
out been successfully used as a _ co- 
ordinating device, although this alone 
has not sufficed as a corrective measure. 


Professor Macmahon suggests that a 
new separate department of foreign af- 
fairs be set up in order to solve the 
dilemma of organization and coordina- 
tion brought about by the recent expan- 
sion of foreign operations. Since these 
foreign aid programs are likely to be 
permanent, his suggestion seems to be 
worthy of consideration. Though it is 
not the intention of Professor Macmahon 
to solve all the problems in the admin- 
istration of foreign affairs, he does suc- 
ceed in bringing before the reader the 
complexity of administrative problems 
and the importance of dealing with 
them purposefully. 


Allen C, Stewart 


THE TEMPER OF WESTERN EUROPE, by 
Crane Brinton. Harvard University. 
118 pp. $2.50. 


Crane Brinton offers a fresh perspective 
of Western Europe. Talking particularly 
of Britain, France, and the Benelux 
countries, Mr. Brinton works to correct 
some widespread distortions. 


In that manner of Burke he finds the 
historic past projecting new life into the 
present. Although sublimated to some 
extent by nationalization, individual ini- 
tiative continues to operate as a key fac- 
tor in industry. The author asserts that 
building and rebuilding go on, as old 
habits of enterprise persist, While not 
possessing the material wealth of a gene- 
ration ago, Western Europe with the help 
of colonial areas and free trade could 
carry on in much the same way as our 
New England. Furthermore, far from 
dead are the aristocratic classes which 
in the past proved the fly wheel of so- 
cial stability. Also Mr. Brinton gives 
little credence to the belief that Western 
Europe is at a standstill culturally; new 
and vibrant artistic forms continue to 
exude from men’s minds. Whether from 
the vantage point of economic, social, 
or cultural traits, this area today reflects 
the habits which in the past led to any- 
thing but helplessness. 


Mr. Brinton is perhaps a little arbi- 
trary in selecting objects for our study. 
Some of his examples appear overworked 
in their attempt to chain the future to the 
past; they leave the impression that the 
author is too submissive a captive of his- 
torical determinism. With little regard 
for the new forces at work on the con- 
tinent, he sends the stiff legions of the 
past goose-stepping into the future. In 
his opinion the hope for a European 
union in the immediate future still over- 
looks the tradition of nationalism which 
will not be shed so easily. He makes no 
attempt to analyse the spirit of Western 
European union, which, if understood 
and guided, could soon materialize into 
a new pattern of existence. 


Nevertheless, the short-run optimism 
of The Temper of Western Europe 
strikes a needed balance with the wail- 
ings of the ‘prophets of despair.” 


Christopher Sholes 
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AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL CUS- 
TOM, by Burleigh C. Rodick. Philos- 
ophical Library. 244 pp. $4.75. 


American Constitutional Custom is a 
searching analysis of English constitu- 
tional and administrative custom as it 
affected the initial molding of Ameri- 
can democratic thought. Its originality 
marks Professor Rodick as a pioneer in 
this field: few scholars have so thor- 
oughly traced the unbroken development 
of our democratic processes from their 
pre-colonial English prototypes. 

What emerges is a_tightly-reasoned 
historical study of the formation in 
England of an anti-authoritarian ideology 
and its guiding force in the develop- 
ment of early American politics. It ends 
with Jefferson, whose liberal humani- 
tarianism eventually gained ascendancy 
as the guiding principle of a more na- 
tively American system. 

This study deserves high praise, for it 
is thoroughly honest, eminently scholarly, 
and well documented—‘‘a thoughtful 
book for thoughtful readers.” 

David G. Shaw 
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THE UNITED STATES AND ITALY, by H. 
Stuart Hughes. Harvard University 
Press. 256 pp. $4.00. 


Mr. Hughes describes Italy's historic 
struggle to achieve national unity and 
a stable middle class democracy, with 
particular emphasis on her political and 
economic problems of the post-World 
War II period. The United States and 
Italy shows how geography, the war, 
the “legacy of Fascism’ and a weak mid- 
dle class have all perpetuated Italy’s 
traditional poverty, and created the dilem- 
ma of a splinter party system. 

Despite its title, the book concentrates 
almost wholly on Italy. The analysis 
of economic problems is clear and the 
recommendations sound. The author is 
most impressive in showing how eco- 
nomic conditions and de Gasperi’s po- 
litical expediencies to defeat the Com- 
munists on the left have furthered the 
rise of the neo-Fascist Party on the 
right. The latter is seen as the most 
immediate threat to Italian democracy. 

Richard B. Palmer 


THE ECONOMIC IMPACT ON UNDER- 
DEVELPED SOCIETIES, by S. Herbert 
Frankel. Harvard University Press. 
179 pp. $3.25. 


Dr. Frankel’s nine essays in The 
Economic Impact on Under-Developed 
Societies emphasize the clash between 
modern industrial development and the 
rapidly disintegrating indigenous econ- 
omies, This is an all-pervading social 
problem demanding recognition by those 
directing the economic evolution, if the 
goal of a stable social structure with a 
dynamic economy is to be realized. 

The first five essays provide the con- 
ceptual framework, while the rest are 
devoted to its application to the specific 
problems of Africa. A recognized author- 
ity on African affairs, the author prefers 
to revel in the technical fields of econo- 
metrics, rather than to delve into the 
concrete implications of the title. Un- 
doubtedly a work of great scholastic 
achievement, this book seems void of any 
personal interpretation or humanistic view 
of the problem—which Dr. Frankel, 
judging from his credentials, is most 
competent to give, 

Thérése Raick 
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STRUGGLE FOR AFRICA, by Vernon 
Bartlett. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 
242 pp. $3.95. 


Struggle for Africa is an impressionis- 
tic survey of the entire contemporary 
African continent. As such it does not 
go into extensive background detail on 
each area. However, what the author 
lacks in academic research he quite makes 
amends for in the intelligent appraisal 
of his vast subject. 


A large part of the book is devoted 
to South Africa. Mr. Bartlett sets out 
neither to praise nor to condemn, but 
rather to understand and explain the 
conditions which have led to the present 
tensions. In this same vein, he deals 
with the economic and political problems 
of the independent nations, e.g., Liberia 
and Libya, as well as the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria which are rapidly approach- 
ing independence. Several concluding 
chapters are devoted to the diverse 
problems of East and Central African 
federation, including a review of the 
Mau Mau disturbances in Kenya. 


Richard Cook 


AMERICANS ARE ALONE IN THE 
WORLD, by Luigi Barzini Jr. Ran- 
dom House. 209 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Barzini’s commentaries on the 
“American way of life” deserve atten- 
tion if only for the comprehensive and 
unprejudiced approach of this European 
author. In this book he has compared 
experiences and ideas gathered from his 
two trips around the United States. 

“Americans are alone in the world,’ 
says Barzini, “and no one can advise, 
help or guide them.” Nevertheless, he 
offers his advice— wise if not novel; 
the conduct of U. S. domestic and for- 
eign affairs must act against opposing 
forces within an area of alertness — 
essentially the policy of containment. 

To arrive at this conclusion Barzini 
discusses everything from science to sex, 
always within the framework of Amer- 
ican reactions. Much of this investiga- 
tion is superficial and sensational. But 
there is much that is thoughtful and 
honest, and the author reaches his con- 
clusions not with defiance but with 
candor and concern. 

Isaac Chocron 
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A practical, hard-hitting 
analysis of the West’s 
past, present and future 
role in East Asia 


NATIONALISM 
& COMMUNISM 
IN EAST ASIA 


by W. Macmahon Ball 


Here are facts about — 
JAPAN, THAILAND, CHINA, 
Burma, Korea, MALaya, 
Inpo-Cuina, INDONESIA, 
Tue Puivippines, INpIA. 
The author is an Australian who 
has been an on-the-scene observ- 
er since 1940. His book is a re- 
flection of his observation and 
study —one that will stimulate 
thought about this area of change 
and turmoil. 
At your booksellers — $4.50 
published by 
Melbourne University Press 
handled in U. S. A. by 
Cambridge University 
Press 








A FRONT ROW SEAT, by Nicholas 
Roosevelt. University of Oklahoma 
Press. 304 pp. $4.50. 


That a book such as A Front Row Seat 
would find great popularity in a univer- 
sity club is a foregone conclusion, for 
it literally swells with the rugged-in- 
dividualism so dearly beloved by grads 
of old. Here is a solemn testimonial to 
the philosophy of the ‘Rough Rider’ era 
by a nephew and ardent admirer of the 
late Theodore Roosevelt. 

The opening chapters are devoted to 
a detailed history of the Roosevelt fam- 
ily — from the distant Dutch ancestor of 
New Amsterdam, to the late member of 
the heretical Hyde Park branch who 
was President a few years ago. 

In a sense the book is a memoir, yet 
its author has hardly been a party to 
history-making events. The only sequences 
of historic interest are descriptions of 
such personages as Clemenceau, Musso- 
lini and Admiral Horthy, whom the au- 
thor met as a diplomatic representative 
of the United States. All in all, this book 
will never find a place in posterity. 

Philip Stern 


NATIONALISM AND COMMUNISM IN 
EAST ASIA, by W. Macmahon Ball. 
Cambridge University Press. 210 pp. 
$4.50. 


The economic exploitation of East 
Asia by the West in the past failed to 
realize the necessary social welfare of 
the indigenous populations. As a result 
three concurrent revolutions predominate 
today: a revolt against foreign political 
control; a revolt against Asian economic 
inadequacies; and a racial revolt against 
Western cultural supremacy. 

Nationalism and Communism in East 
Asia shows country for country how 
these revolts are complicated by the pol- 
icy of the Soviet Union which now sup- 
ports these rebellions against the West, 
yet really opposes Asian nationalist am- 
bitions. The situation is further com- 
plicated by Western intervention to 
prevent this extension of Communist 
control. Mr, Ball concludes that both 
power blocs must act with caution in 
this crucial area, though their aims dif- 
fer. Both run the risk of alienating 
this region which sorely needs the 
beneficent help of outside powers. 

Allen C. Stewart 


NATIONALISM AND SOCIAL COM- 
MUNICATION, by Karl W. Deutsch. 
John Wiley & Sons. 292 pp. $5.00. 


A synthesis between political science 
and the disciplines of psychology and 
sociology is long overdue. In this work 
Professor Deutsch of M.I.T. sketches a 
program of attack by psychological test- 
ing and statistics on the most stubborn 
problem facing builders of a world order 
— nationalism. His theory leans heavily 
on an attempt to transfer concepts in 
communications engineering to social 
communication. Such concepts, however, 
while often highly suggestive, frequently 
fail to meet the criterion offered by the 
author himself — operational usefulness. 
Limited in aim and scope to a tentative 
plan of investigation, including a meth- 
od of predicting the intensity and even- 
tual outcome of nationality conflicts 
within a single population, this book 
will be of interest primarily to theorists 
and researchers in the field of social 
structure and conflict. 

Frank Barabas 








